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IT’S 
OUR 10th 


ANNIVERSARY 
but YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Junior ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES reverses the 
usual procedure! Instead 
of expecting gifts for our 
LOth anniversary, we 
want to do something to 
thank our subscribers for 
their loyalty and patron- 


age. 





FOR YOUR CLASSROOM —- FOR YOUR HOME 


We were fortunate enough to obtain a limited quantity of these beautiful hanging flower holders 
pictured above. 

No. 1 (on the left). A decorative, non-tarnishable solid spun copper flowerpot holder with accom- 
panying bracket. 

No. 2 (on the right). A flower bowl of iridescent fused copper glass with a solid copper bracket. 

These most attractive, non-tarnishable items sell in gift shops for several dollars. TEACHERS 
SUBSCRIBING TO JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES (new or renewal) DURING OUR 10th ANNIVER. 
SARY CELEBRATION MAY OBTAIN EITHER ONE OF THEM FOR ONLY $1.25, POSTPAID! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GENUINE VALUE! 


Order a 1-year subscription (10 issues beginning with the current number) to JUNIOR ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES, price $3.00, at once before our supply of these decorative holders is exhausted. Specify 
which of the holders you desire (No. 1 or No. 2). Because of manufacturing difficulties we must reserve 
the right to substitute in case your choice is no longer available. SO, SEND YOUR ORDER TO US 
TODAY! 

THE TOTAL PRICE FOR THE COMBINATION OF JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES AND 

A FLOWER HOLDER IS ONLY $4.25. 


You may purchase one of the holders (No. 1 or No. 2) alone for $3.50; two for $6.00; to a single 
address, postpaid. 


NOTE: This offer, in combination with JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES or alone, is good only through 


this office. Do not order through agencies. Full Remittance Must Accompany Orders. 


If you already have a subscription in effect and want to take advantage of this offer, simply send in 
your renewal order NOW. You will receive full service on your old subscription. Delivery period will 


be EXTENDED for another year. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES DEPT. AO 4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40 
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Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES 


Alone or in special combinations (see order blank at the bottom of this page) Junior Arts and Activ- 
ities offers you outstanding value. It is a magazine of ideas, activities, plans, and projects to be used 
by every teacher in the elementary schools. It is a unique magazine in the educational field ‘and its 
wide scope is designed to fit the varying needs of all types of elementary schools and school systems. 


It is the answer to the requests of thousands of teachers for new ideas, new activities, new plans, and 
new projects for use in their classrooms. 


Each month this professional magazine brings you up-to-date, interesting, usable material for your 
classes. Every issue of Junior Arts and Activities contains integrated units of work, projects, season- 
al material, stories, construction work, seatwork, outlines, arts and crafts, correlating projects, research 
data, and more than 20 full-page illustrations of all the material! There are also special sections—The 
Letter Box, Free and Inexpensive Materials, Using Project Material, Audio-Visual Aids, Entertainment 


Helps, Your Bookshelf—all designed to give specific help to the teacher in meeting her everyday proble 


Avoid delays and disappointments. Make sure that you will be provided with the help you need 
at the time you need it. Note the convenient coupon below for ordering Junior Arts and Activities 


either alone or in one of the special combination offers. 





SPECIAL COMBINATIONS Use the convenient order blank below: } i a ay 
Jenior ARTS 6 ACTIVITIES........5cc5cccccscsseces $3.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues)................00- $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 
RN ee ewe eeawinwe I a rakes os so ek heed snd parceswbneeres 3.00 none 6.00 
Special combination price...........-.seseeeee Ce SID oie siccwedswccsmesduecavens 3.00 3.00 5.75 
CR. FOUN MID oink occ secicwcisccenénbsanes 1.50 1.40 4.15 
ee le ree is olin 5 oo noite cies eserdnrsenesees 2.50 none 5.50 
I NE on gaincuet ens ceaee teense eaee Be, PE II, 6. ask ot Sone Gen kacandaisricvacxes 4.00 4.00 6.75 
Special combination price................0005: 5.50 Newsweek (Teachers only—give name of school).. 4.50 none 7.50 
I I one ribs NCR Cea eRbedbueeevencun 3.00 none 6.00 
Fealoe BOTS & BCTIVITUB. ..0 oc ccavccssecsoces SRGG Sehoal Arte Bases. 20... ccccccccccsovccscese 4.00 3.80 6.55 
NS aca aaa riatscissaciaainseneen Se ok 8 skis nce ciaccnveeescietsawews 2.50 2.50 5.25 
Special combination price..............2..eeee Re © SE en accckskcneessctidwaceserwsrace 1.00 1.00 3.75 





4616 N. Clark St. Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 7 


Chicago 40, IIL 


0 Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current number), $3.00. (Add 25¢ 
per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
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This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness tc you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions will be 
answered by different individuals on our 
staff, including the editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to inquire if you can 
give me the address of a company 
where I can buy an ant hill and 
cocoons for school use. Thank you. 

L.W., Ohio 

An ant colony and cocoons for school 
use may be purchased from the Beckley- 
Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, 


Chicago 16. 


Dear Editor: 
Please send me information about 
how to make United States history 


interesting for a seventh-grade class. 
M.H.H., North Carolina 


THE LETTER BOX 


First of all, what is the purpose of 
the history program? Is it designed 
merely to cover the ground or is its pur- 
pose to make the children interested in 
history, to remember what they learn, 
and to have American history and their 
heritage become an integral part of their 
lives? I presume that you have the 
latter in mind or you would not be con- 
cerned with this problem. 

What are some of the basic interests 
of your class? Sports, music, clothes, 
farming, books? Pick out one or two 
subjects in which the majority of your 
class is interested and build a unit 
around one or more of them. Let us 
say that sports and farming are two good 
topics for your class. Collect pictures 
showing how these activities have been 
carried out in the United States since 
colonial days. Consult your library for 
books on sports and farming. Display 
the books and pictures. The children will 
become interested in the unit and in- 
formation about the other activities go- 
ing on in the United States at the time 
baseball was first played or the reaper 
was invented. While the children are 
learning about how the people lived dur- 


ing those times, they will develop an 
interest in everything which took place 
then. 

With a normal class of seventh-grade 
children, it is possible to read parts of 
The Rise of American Civilization }y 
Charles and Mary Beard. This book 
places the emphasis on the whole cyl. 
tural, economic, and social picture of 
American life. It makes history a liy. 
ing, continuing thing, not something 
apart from daily living. 


Dear Editor: 

Would you please tell me where 
I might purchase looms for weaving 
table runners? 

MS., Iowa 

Hand looms may be purchased from 
several companies, among them are: 

American Handicrafts Co., Ine. 
45-47 Harrison St., East Orange, New 
Jersey 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts 

Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc., 


" (Continued on page 3) 














Where can | get 


The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, every out- 
standing event or occasion, has its own play. The plays are 
grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Plays f 





good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please enter....................subseription(s) for............ year(s) to PLAYS. 
OR yaar SBOD en vccccccsccccscssecs: 2 years $5.00) 
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LOOKING FOR 
MATERIAL? 


And we mean material which 

can put to use in your class- 
room NOW! Projects, programs, 
holiday and seasonal material, 
jdeas for things to do—vitalizing 
material for your classes. 


If you are then you'll find it in 
the inexpensive back copies of 
Activities On Parade. These mag- 
qines are filled with ideas and 
projects which you can use and 
which provide stimulating educa- 
tional experiences for the children 
in your classes. 


These magazines are available 
to you for only 10c per copy in 
multiples of 10! But the number 
is limited because stocks are run- 
ning low. So use the convenient 
coupon below and discover for 
yourself a new, rich source of ma- 
terial for your classes. 


Book I is made up especially for 
younger children and Book II for 
older children. Be sure that when 
you order you specify which one 
of these books you want. 


January, February, and March 
issues are available. State your 
preference; however, it is neces- 
sary that we reserve the right to 
substitute in case of depletion of 
stocks. 


—Sccwwre nw www ew wwe meee te ew = -——: 


ORDER ONLY IN MULTIPLES OF TEN! 
Please send me: 


...copies of January, Book I 
.copies of January, Book II 
...copies of February, Book I 
...copies of February, Book II 
...Copies of March, Book I 
...copies of March, Book II 


E endlose........ccc00. to cover the cost. 
co Ee ee eee SRE ea 
ME srs dSenn cove cause dudaciveeeieeeent 
anes. Zone...... ae 


The JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
416 N. Clark Chicago 40, Ill. 
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LETTERS: 
(Continued from page 2) 


1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
19 

Fawcett, Inc., 115 Franklin St., New 
York 13 


Dear Editor: 

Would you please furnish me with 
information about where I can obtain 
operettas? I wish to use 65 children 
in grades one through six with age 
ranges of six to about thirteen years 
of age. 

B.V.K., New York 


Below is a list of publishers with 
their addresses. I suggest that you write 
them for their catalogues which contain 
descriptions of the material they offer. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 225 N. Wabash, 
Chicago 

Educational Music Bureau, 30 E. 
Adams St., Chicago 

Baker’s Plays, 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton 11 (Ask for special catalogue of 
operettas. ) 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park 


Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dear Editor: 

Will you please give me the ad- 
dress of the Stokes Publishing Com- 
pany? Thank you. 

L.B.R., Montana 


The address of the Stokes Publishing 
Company is: 

Lippincott-Stokes 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

227 South Sixth Street 

Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Editor: 

Where may I obtain choral speak- 
ing pieces for elementary children. 
I am particularly interested in the 
intermediate grade level and would 
like Christmas recitations and others 
for special holidays. 

E.E.B., New York 


I suggest that you write to the follow- 
ing companies and outline your require- 
ments along with a request for their 
catalogues. 

Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van 
Buren, Chicago 5. 

Edna Means Dramatic Service, 525 
Arlington Place, Chicago 5 

Paine Publishing Co., 40-44 E. 1 St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 225 N. Wabash, 
Ave., Chicago. 





TEACHERS COME WEST TO TEACH. FREE 
ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. Largest in 
the West. 

NS 


et 
POCKY IVF TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaTt Bann Bioc Denver. Coco 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D. Mgr. M-NATA 




















MODELING CLAY 
IN POWDER FORM 


Lends itself well to related art work. Characters in 
well-known stories, people of foreign countries studied 
in geography, and national heroes are popular subjects. 
Use these figurines in simple dioramas. SERAMO 
bakes in an ordinary oven, small objects requiring only 
fifteen minutes heat exposure. 


Write for baking and waterproofing directions. 
FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. 


Dept. JA2-47 
425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


~ ——\ HOLIDAYS 


OF THE 
YEAR 


This 40-page hecto- 
graph workbook is 
usable in second and 
third grades and con- 
tains the stories of 
national and legal 
holidays of the school 
year. There are many 
activities, things to do, and tests included in this timely 
book available for only 


(Remittance eis all orders.) 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK CHICAGO 40 














BUILD YOUR 
RECREATION LIBRARY 


Do you have on your shelf these 
first aid supplies for your recreation 
program? 


CONDUCT OF SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY CENTERS ........ $.50 


RURAL RECREATION ................ 75 
RECREATION AND THE 
I a iitisinisscermcsretionntie 50 


RECREATION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ........ 50 


THE ABC's OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS IN 
sn 85 


RECREATION MAGAZINE 


12 issues per year.................... 


ORDER THESE PUBLICATIONS 
DIRECTLY FROM 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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lias the Editor’ Desks ba 


Deep in the files in our office we 
have copies of the very first issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities, the one publish- 
ed just ten years ago. The cover illus- 
tration is the same as the one on this 
copy; but inside — well, let's take an 
inventory. 

The first issue was much smaller 
than your present copy in dimensions 
and number of pages—only thirty-two 
in February, 1937. The “Teacher's Cor- 
ner’ is there, a feature which has ap- 
peared each month during the past ten 
years. You wouldn't recognize it, for 
the first ‘Teacher's Corner’ was a 
page of news items. There are one 
unit, several short articles, and many 
projects in the February, 1937, Junior 
Arts and Activities. (Compare that with the contents of this issue listed on the oppo- 
site page.) Here is the heart of the matter: looking over the first issue we find the 
projects just as up-to-date today as they were when first produced. And we think 
that is the secret of Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to teachers. We have always 
tried to bring you practical material. Whether it is in the field of social studies, of 
nature study, of music and art, of correlation and integration, or of any other sub- 
ject; we have tried to supply you with just the project, unit, or activity most easily 
adapted to your needs. 


Finally, let's look at the editorial of that first issue. What purposes were’ set 
forth for Junior Arts and Activities? ‘The purpose of our publication is to supply you 
with reliable activity material.’’ As simple and clear-cut as that. And while we 
have expanded our scope we have not changed that significant adjective, re- 
liable. We have tried, we are trying, and we shall continue to try to fill Junior Arts 
and Activities with the most practical, reliable material we can assemble. 

To you, our subscribers and our very loyal friends, we owe a debt of gratitude. 
Itis you who have made possible our growth in service to American teachers. 
Many of you have received Junior Arts and Activities since 1937. You have under- 
stood the difficulties of publishing in wartime. We sincerely hope that we are 


Passing into a period of publishing uncomplicated by these annoyances to you 
and to us. 


As always, we welcome your comments and suggestions. Junior Arts and Activi- 
tes is your magazine and with your help it will continue to be so for years and 
years to come. Our most sincere thanks to you all. 

es 
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The normal child interest in Valen- 
tine Day may be utilized to emphasize 
the value of neighborly living and the 
practice of good will. 


INITIATING THE UNIT 

The initiatory approach to the unit 
may come about through: 

1. A question or comment induced 
by seeing valentines in the stores 

2. A comment concerning a public 
oficial’s name and service in the com- 
munity 

3. A story chanced upon or one in- 
troduced by the teacher 

4. An exhibit of valentines in the 
school or classroom 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE UNIT 

Activities appropriate to the unit may 
be anticipated to include such as: 

1. Collecting valentines and arrang- 
ing an exhibit 

2. Discussing what it means to be 
neighbors 

3. Listing ways in which valentine 
sentiments may be expressed 

4, Designing, drawing, and coloring 
original valentines 

5. Delivering valentines to a chil- 
dren’s institution or home for the aged 
or to sick members of the grade or 
school 

6. Planning an assembly program for 
Valentine Day. 

7. Planning special ways of celebrat- 
ing the day with one’s own family 
PROBABLE AND 
POSSIBLE OUTCOMES 

This unit may be considered a habit- 
practice unit in which attitudes and 
skills already partially developed will be 
emphasized. These may include: 

1. Expanding the practice of good 
vill 

2. Gaining experience in thinking and 
working together 

3. Learning to make value judgments 

4. Deepening the appreciation of and 
satisfaction in good workmanship 
FIRST SESSION 


The first session of a valentine unit 
tag primary grade developed as fol- 
ows: 

The teacher told the legendary story 
of the good bishop who spread cheer 
among his people by leaving little notes 
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for them. Later these were called valen- 
tines and sent by friends on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, February 14. 

Out of the discussion of the story 
came an expressed desire of the group 
to play St. Valentine and like him spread 
cheer, not only to immediate associates 
in the school but to those beyond their 
close circle of friends. 


A committee was appointed to survey 
possibilities. Suggestions were made 
that such a field might be found among 
members of the school who were ill, 
among boys and girls at the local or- 
phanage, or among residents of a home 
for elderly persons. 

The children planned to use red and 
white paper, scissors, and paste at their 
next session. Also, each decided to 
bring one valentine which seemed to 
express the meaning of Valentine 
Day. 

Finally, the class began making a list 
of some of the possible sentiments that 
would have a place on their valentines, 
and they decided to be thinking about 
ways of expressing the feelings they 
wanted to convey. 

It was concluded that to live like St. 
Valentine was in itself a valentine, and 
that those who lived in a way that 
brought cheer and happiness to others 
were really giving perpetual valentines 
all through the year. 


SUBSEQUENT SESSIONS 
Length of time and frequency of the 


periods devoted to the valentine project _ 


will determine how much will be accom- 
plished at any one session. Activities 
will include: 


1. Examining the valentines brought 
in and talking them over. This may 
afford an opportunity to observe the 
kind of valentines the children like. Do 
they all seem to have selected the same 
general pattern and theme? Does this 
mean that superimposed judgments have 
replaced free choice? Has some child 
selected a caricature? Has he done so 
because of miscalculated sense of humor 
or is he seeking to call attention to him- 
self and stand out from other members 
of the group? Does he need help most 
in learning to work happily with other 


By WOODCOCK-EDWARDS 


boys and girls on an equal footing or 
does he need help in gaining a sense of 
individuality through normal social pro- 
Are the valentines selected of an 
oversentimental variety? Do _ there 
seem to be in the group some who have 
a sense of beauty in design, in color, 
in words? If so, these apparently nat- 
ural aptitudes may be noted as interest 
points to be further developed. 


cess? 


2. Receiving the committee reports. 
This may demonstrate through the selec- 
tion of possible recipients whether they 
wish to send not only to their playmates 
but also to peoples who are isolated 
from full participation in the spirit of 
the day. The report, when accepted by 
the class, will determine the number of 
valentines to be made. In matter such 
as this, dictatorial ambitions may be 
evident somewhere in the committee 
membership. If so, it will provide an 
opportunity for the teacher to help 
develop democratic principles of be- 
havoir. 


3. Making the valentines. This may 
help develop standards of good work- 
manship, provide an experience in co- 
operative working together, cultivate the 
capacity of judgment and the capacity 
to accept positive and negative criticism 
from other children without becoming 
either inflated or crushed and angry. 


4. Talking about the wording for the 
valentines. This may take place as the 
work of cutting, pasting, and coloring 
is proceeding. This will develop an in- 
telligent interest in the problems and 
technique so that later, when the teacher 
helps by introducing some choices, the 
words will have vital meaning. 

5. Planning for the valentines’ deliv- 
ery. This may involve understanding 
of personal, friendly contacts and plan- 
ning for a visit. Will the valentines be 
stamped and mailed? Is there a class 
treasury? Is that the way the treasury 
money is to be spent? Shall funds be 
solicited from parents, or is the delivery 
of valentines in person something to do 
during or after school on Valentine 
Day? 


a Walentines bare 
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THE CLIMAX OF THE UNIT 

The high point will come in sending 
or delivering the valentines. The 
teacher will make sure that there is 
some time for reviewing the work ac- 
complished and drawing from it the 
lessons of what was done, what might 
be better another time, and the enjoy- 
ment of doing things to make people 
happy. 


TIPS FOR THE TEACHER 

1. Setting up a valentine exhibit. If 
room space is available, each pupil may 
thumbtack his selection on the wall to 
form a mural pattern. This should be 
put up on the eye level of the children. 
Or, if space is not available, the valen- 
tines may be passed among the children. 

2. Receiving the committee report. 
This is an order of business, and the 
report can best be made in an atmos- 
phere of order that will lend dignity 
to decisions to be made. Giggles and 
jokes are the outgrowth of embarrass- 
ment. They can well be met by demon- 
strating an interest only in the material 
contained in the report rather than an 
interest at this time in those making the 
report. 

3. Starting the conversation. Inev- 
itably, remarks will flow from the group 
members as they work. “I like this.” 
“This is too mushy.’ “I don’t know 
what this means.” Such remarks are all 
typical and they may be used to discuss 
valentine sentiments. Do the prose or 
poetry kind sound better? What sounds 
sincere and what insincere. Do dif- 
ferent people make you think of different 
words? Why? 

4. Planning for delivery. The value 
of choosing wisely about spending class 
money starts here. Mailing is the easiest 
way to deliver. Is it the most friendly? 
If personal delivery is decided upon, 
will arrangements have to be made be- 
forehand? Will perhaps some be 
mailed and some delivered? Will the 
treasurer obtain the necessary stamps? 
Will a member with a bicycle deliver 
those out of walking distance? Will the 
group go the old folks’ home together, 
if that has been the choice? Where to 
meet, what time, what shall we do when 
we arrive, and how shall we greet the 
people we are visiting? 

5. Special problems. Valentines are 
made around thoughts of friendship and 
love. Therefore, is there one member 
of the group who is an “ugly duckling” 
—perhaps poor, crippled, or lacking the 
qualities that produce friendship? That 
person should be helped by the leader’s 
manner and attitude to assume a normal 
part in the group activity. Help him 
modify his weakness. 
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POEMS FOR FEBRUARY 


ANTIC ANTARCTIC 


South of Peter Island where the 
Ice 
Bergs 
Float 

And the white ice scrunches on your 
Big 
Strong 
Boat 

There live the penguins in a 
Frater- 
Nizing 
Clan 

And they swagger like a roly-poly 
Well- 
Dressed 
Man. 


—Burnham Eaton 


GREETING 


Washington, so good and great, 
Your birthday we shall celebrate. 
You made our nation free and strong 
To you our love and praise belong, 
You were so wise and brave and true 
America still honors you. 


—Lillie M. Jordan 


ENOUGH 


Oliver did not get 

all that Oliver sought, 

but I think that Oliver got 
all that Oliver ought. 


Winifred wanted all; 

Winifred got but one— 

and I’m sure what Winifred won 

was better, much better than none. 
—James Steel Smith 


THE BIRTHDAY MONTH 


(Recitation for small child with large calendar and 
long pointer. The poet indicated is Longfellow.) 


It’s the shortest month 
In the whole long year, 


But take a look at the birthdays here! 
Here’s Lincoln, tall and kind and fine, 
Close by good Saint Valentine. 

There’s Washington, that man of state, 
Who made our country free and great. 


And can you guess the poet’s name 
Who adds to February’s fame? 


Oh, we love this month of many dates 
Which every school child celebrates! 


OPTICAL ILLUSION 
What’s this — what’s this? 
Some winter hocus-pocus? 


—Ella Stratton Colbo 


The austere dowager turned merry? 
A bed of brilliant colored crocus 


Blooming in February! 


But no — not crocus: 
Little girls 

With vivid coats 
And flying curls, 


Hands clasped and whirling 


In a ring, 


Have brought this lovely thought 


Of spring. 


—Marion Doyle 
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CUT THESE FROM RED 
by CATHERINE MARKS CONSTRUCTION . 
Fold an 8!/." x 11" or similar size piece of light- PAPER 

colored construction paper vertically, then turn it 

the long way horizontally, and fold each end in to 
the center as illustrated. On the left hand flap of 

the card, letter a greeting such as “This key is 

yours to unlock my heart.” The key refers to a ; 
litle — about 1!/." long — red construction paper 

ley which holds the card closed by being slipped 
through the two slits in the flaps as is shown. On 

the center panel inside the card is pasted a large 

red heart on which is lettered (white ink is best 


or this lettering) a valentine verse. The left and 
right panels are decorated with small hearts. 
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VALENTINE BOX AND DECORATIONS 


Paw lf your class decides to have an exchange of 
Yi valentines in connection with the unit, a valenting 
box will be an appropriate art correlation. 
. The box, which may be pasteboard, should be 
ee large enough to hold all of the valentines without 
YY danger of having to stuff them in and so wrinkle 
or bend any of them. Make sure, also, that the 
slot at the top is wide enough for even the large 
valentines. 

Decorations for the bx are, of course, in the 
valentine motif. The box may be covered with 
heavy white paper and then decorated with red 
hearts. At the top and bottom of the box your 
class might like to have borders of red hearts, 
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A VALENTINE FLOWER-VASE 


By AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


On white construction paper trace around the 
bunch of valentine hearts and also the four-part 





‘ine 


be vase. Cut out the vase and fold it as indicated RED 
out ; (like the letter M) in the illustration. Then sketch 
akle a flower on the front of it and color the flower 
the black. Color the face and the back of the vase red. 
rge Cut out the heart-flower bunch. Color the hearts 
red and the leaves green. Slip the finished spray 
the into the center of the M-shaped vase and paste. \\ 
with The vase will stand up and make a very attractive 
red decoration. You might like to use them as place 
jour cards, lettering the names of guests on the front 


instead of sketching a flower there. \\ 
FOLD VASE LIKE 














PASTE SPRAY 
INTO POSITION 
IN CENTER 
OF VASE 
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CUT 2 OF RED {BSE =o) 
CLOTH ee 


BOOKMARK 


By ELMA WALTNER 


Cut the pattern by folding a 3" square 
of paper and cutting half a heart on it, 
then unfold. From this pattern, cut two 
hearts from red cloth. Flatten some cotton 
and cut two hearts a bit smaller and on 
one sprinkle !/2 teaspoon of cinnamon and 
cloves mixed. Cover with the second piece 
of cotton. Lay the cotton between the 
two pieces of cloth and sew the two to- 
gether with a blanket stitch. A nice book- 
mark may be made by sewing four small 
hearts to a piece of ribbon 12” long. 


! 
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LACE = PAPER 
DOILY 





HOLDER 


By EDNA CONARD 
Cut two hearts the same size—5!/." x 
6"—from red construction paper. Paste 
two small, white lace paper doilies at the 
top and on the inside of the red heart 
which will be used for the front of the 
holder. These doilies look like a lace edg- 
ing. Hold both hearts together and punch 
two holes at the sides of the hearts about 
3" from the top. Run narrow white satin 
ribbon through these holes and tie. 
Take a new handkerchief and holding it 
in the center between two fingers shake it 
out. Then, put the handkerchief in the 
holder between the two hearts. 
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A UNIT ABOUT FLAGS 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Miss Altmann’s units throughout this year 
are concerned with social science studies. 

Miss Altmann has carried out each of 
these units in her own kindergarten. However, 
teachers will undoubtedly choose to adapt 
certain points and ideas to fit individual situa- 
tions, facilities, and talents. The general, 
broad application of this outline can be util- 
ized as it is or adapted for older children. It 
should be noted that the principal motivating 
force in the outline is the excursion. 


INTRODUCTION AND 
MOTIVATION 

This social-science unit fits very 
nicely into the patriotic observances 
during the month of February. In our 
kindergarten it was motivated by sing- 
ing songs about our flag. 


OBJECTIVES 


I. General (Refer to the master out- 
line for this series printed in the Sep- 
tember, 1946 issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities. ) 

II. Specific: to help each child 

A. To want to visit the store where 
flags are sold. 

B. To want to learn and understand 
about flags. 

C. To understand how to display 
and show respect for the flag of the 
United States. 

D. To learn about Betsy Ross and 
George Washington and the flag. 

E. To learn about types of flags other 
than the American flag. 

F. To understand the need of writing 
a “thank-you” note to the mothers who 
may drive the class to the store to see 
flags. 

G. To understand the need of thank- 
ing the manager who may show the 
class the different kinds of flags in the 
store. 

H. To make a book on flags or to 
contribute to the class book. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


If possible take your class to see how 
flags are made. This was out of the 
question for our kindergarten when we 
undertook this unit so we had to sub- 
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stitute pictures of the process. The 
children enjoyed them and received a 
great deal more knowledge from a sub- 
sequent visit to the store where flags are 
sold. 

As a result of the excursion, our 
children decided to make a class note- 
book entitled “Flags.” (In the October, 
1946 issue of Junior Arts and Activities 
is given a detailed outline of the mak- 
ing of a kindergarten class notebook.) 

The children decided to use the pa- 
triotic colors, red, white, and blue for 
making their book on flags. Instead of 
having the children make pictures, we 
found illustrations and pictures of flags 
and pasted them into the book. Some- 
times the printed material from pam- 
phlets was cut out along with the 
colored flag. The children enjoyed 
reading the large print. This stimulated 
their desire to learn to read and thus 
helped our .reading-readiness program. 

First of all we defined a flag: “A 
flag is a piece of cloth usually attached 
to a standard. It is used as the emblem 
of a nation, state, or other organization 
or for signaling.” Then we learned who 
have individual flags (regiments of the 
army, ships of the navy, the president, 
etc.) and how these are used. 

Next we studied the flag of the United 
States. “. . . Its colors are red, white, 
and blue. There are 48 stars to repre- 
sent the 48 states .. .” We added other 
information about the flag. We learned 
that flags are made of different mate- 
rials, such as silk, and that they some- 
times have gold fringe and standards 
topped with eagles. 

We investigated the flagpole in the 
school grounds and learned about the 
proper procedure for raising and lower- 
ing the flag. 

We spent some time learning how to 
display and respect the flag of the 
United States. As the children wrote in 
their book, “Always give the flag the 
most important place.” That part of the 
instructions appealed to them. 

The last piece of information directly 


concerned with the United States flag 
was the story of Betsy Ross. 

The children also learned about flags 
that are placed in churches, signal flags 
(such as danger flags on trucks, sema- 
phore, etc.) , advertising banners, school 
pennants, and so on. They were par- 
ticularly interested to learn t.e story of 
the Red Cross flag. 

Also included in the book were 
copies of the letters the children wrote 
to their parents (asking permission to 
visit the flag store), to certain mothers 
(thanking them for driving the chil- 
dren to the store), and to the proprietor 
(asking permission to visit and then 


thanking him for the privilege). 


ASSOCIATED AND CREATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


The children wanted to learn how to 
make paper flags. They wanted to learn 
some rhythms and songs about flags, 
and to hear poems and stories about 
the unit. We worked out simple ges- 
tures for poems the children indicated 
they liked very much. 


OUTCOMES 


I. Skills: Children became more adept 
in 

A. Thinking and discussing the 
American flag and other flags. 

B. Speaking before the group. 

C. Using an increased vocabulary — 
states, display, respect, salute, fringe, 
pennants, signaling, code, etc. 

D. Arithmetic terms and ideas. 

E. Cutting and pasting pictures and 
clippings for the class book. 

F. Organizing material. 

II. Knowledges: Children added to 
their fund of information about 

A. The flag store. 

B. The community helpers in the flag 
store. 

C. U. S. flag and others mentioned in 
the unit. 

D. The part the flag store plays in 
the community. 

III. Attitudes (Refer to the master out- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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DAINTY VALENTINES 
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VALENTINE 


CUT FROM 
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VIEW SHOWING HOW 
BUTTERFLY 15 MADE 
TO FLY 


By YVONNE ALTMANN 


For the first valentine paste on a lace doily a gold 
or silver heart almost as large as the doily. On top of 
the heart paste an old valentine. For another valen- 
tine, spell out the name of a friend and paste the 
letters on a lace doily and trim. To make the butter- 
fly valentine, cut out a heart from red construction 
paper. Trim the heart as shown. Cut a slit in the 
heart as illustrated. Insert the red wings of the 
x , oon butterfly after trimming the wings with pieces of 

+ ° 

re ™~ lace doily. To make the butterfly fly, hold the 

g CUT T heart toward you and move the long strips in the 

WO back of the heart back and forth. 
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By ELMA WALTNER 


This is a simple method of modeling in relief to 
decorate boxes, book covers, and the like. We 
have shown here designs using a patriotic Lincoln 
motif suitable for February decorations. 

The designs should first be planned and laid out 
on a piece of tough wrapping paper that is a bit 
larger than the object that is to be decorated. 
Draw the design in pencil on the wrapping paper, 
then lay it, drawing side down, on a flat surface. 
Cut a piece of cardboard the size desired. Spread 
library paste over the entire surface in a thin 
layer, using a stiff card to spread it evenly. Lay 
the cardboard, paste side down, on the biank side 
of the wrapping paper. Turn the paper, design 
side up, and proceed with the modeling. Go around 
the outline of the design with the butt end of a 
penholder or blunt pencil to make the design stand 
up. Then tool down the yk payee by pressing 
lightly with the rounded end of a nutpick or sim- 
ilar instrument. If a pebbled background is desired, 
tap lightly, using a straight up and down motion, 
with the ball end of the pick or the penholder 
tip. Allow the piece to dry thoroughly and then 
color with water colors or poster paints. 
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SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


Wouldn’t you be surprised if you 
really could turn the rain or snow on 
and off by just saying some magic 
words? We know it can’t happen, so 
the next best thing is to try to look 
into the future to see what kind of 
weather we are going to have. This is 
called weather prediction. If you live 
in a farming community, or near an 
airport, you probably know how very 
important it is to be able to predict the 
weather. Perhaps you have heard 
how important it was to know the 
weather in advance when our troops 
landed in Africa and on the coast of 
France in the last war. But before we 
go further, let’s find out what we mean 
by weather and climate. 

Climate means the general or average 
condition of the atmosphere at a par- 
ticular place throughout certain seasons. 
The weather refers to the condition of 
the atmosphere on a particular day at 
a certain place. For example, we might 
say that the climate of southern Cali- 
fornia is warm and dry with lots of 
sunshine. But the weather there might 
be stormy and rainy on a certain day. 

One thing that affects the weather is 
the movement or circulation of the 
atmosphere. Most of our weather is 
brought to us by winds. These winds 
are caused by a difference in tempera- 
ture of large bodies of air. When the 
sun shines brightly on the land, much 
of the heat is taken in by the land. This 
heat is then rad ated to the air and 
makes it warm, ioo. When air gets 
warm, the molecules move farther apart 
and the air expands and takes up more 
room. This makes it lighter. If there 
is a large mass of cool air near by, it 
will rush in and force its way under the 
warm air lifting it up. It is the cool 
air rushing in that causes our winds. 
If the warm air has much water vapor 
(evaporated water in the form of a gas) 
in it, the cold air may cool it so much 
that the water vapor is condensed into 
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tiny drops of water and there will be 
clouds and rain formed. There must be 
many small particles of dust or smoke 
in the air or there will not be rain. 
Every raindrop must form about a 
small speck of dust. Because of this, 
aviators have been hired to fly high 
above the clouds and spread dust to try 
to bring rain during a period of 
drought. 

The weatherman uses several dif- 
ferent kinds of instruments to help him 
in predicting the weather. One of these 
is the anemometer (anni-mom-iter). 
This instrument measures the speed at 
which the wind is traveling. Winds 
which move slowly do not bring storms 
usually, but those which travel very 
fast frequently bring storms and cause 
great damage. In some severe wind 
storms the wind may travel at the speed 
of 100 miles an hour. In tornadoes or 
“twisters,” which occur in the “prairie” 
states, it is estimated that the wind 
reaches a speed of 500 miles an hour. 
Buildings have been lifted from their 
foundations and carried high into the 
air. 

Another instrument is the barometer 
(bear-om-iter), which measures the 
pressure of the air. When the air 
pressure “drops” or lowers, it usually 
means that a storm is coming. If the 
barometer drops very rapidly it means 
that the storm will come quickly and is 
likely to be very severe. When the air 
pressure becomes greater, the barometer 
“rises” and fair weather will follow. 
The mercury barometer is described in 
your experiments. The mercury is held 
up in the glass tube by the air which 
presses on the mercury in the dish and 
holds the column of mercury up. When 
the pressure lessens, the level of the 
mercury in the tube drops. If you make 
a barometer, be careful to keep your 
hands away from your mouth since the 
mercury is poisonous. 

Another instrument used to predict 
the weather is the hygrometer. This 


CAN DO ABOUT IT 


By GEORGE C. McGINNIS 
PRINCIPAL, THOUSAND OAKS SCHOOL 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


measures the amount of moisture in the 
air. It has two thermometers. One has 
a piece of moist cloth attached to the 
bulb and the other is just a regular 
thermometer. The moist thermometer 
always gives a lower temperature be. 
cause the evaporation of the moisture 
cools it off. When the difference in 
temperature is large it means that the 
air is dry or we say that the relative 
humidity is low. In such cases it is not 
likely to rain. When the difference in 
temperature is small, there is a large 
amount of moisture in the air and it is 
likely to rain. 

The weather vane is another instru- 
ment which the weatherman uses. It 
consists of an arrow that is mounted so 
that the wind may blow it in any direc- 
tion. This tells the weatherman from 
what direction the wind is coming. 
Certain winds, such as those from the 
east usually mean bad weather. Winds 
from the north bring cold, south winds 
bring warmth, and west winds bring 
clearing weather. This is true for most 
parts of the United States. 

Rain will form when there is enough 
moisture in the air and when the tem- 
perature drops below the “dew point.” 
This is the temperature at which the 
water vapor condenses to form fine 
drops of water. The droplets of water 
in a cloud are so small that it takes 
8,000,000 of them to form on ordinary 
raindrop. A fair-sized cloud will con- 
tain less that a single glass of water. 

When the temperature falls below the 
freezing point, 32 degrees Fahrenheit, 
it will snow instead of rain. Snow is 
not frozen rain, but forms in beautiful 
crystals directly from water vapor. Hail. 
however, is rain that has been suddenly 
cooled (frozen) in the upper atmos- 
phere. 

We have discussed just a few of the 
many interesting things about the 
weather. If you would like to know 
more about it, plan a trip to the weather 
station nearest you. 
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EXPERIMENTS 


HEAT MOTH BALL 


COOL GLASS 














HOW AIR CIRCULATES 


Place a moth ball on a piece of flat metal and heat gently 
on an electric plate or over a flame. When about half the 
ball has melted, cover it with a cool glass jar. Small white flakes 
will form and follow the path of the air currents in the jar. This 








MOIST (CLOTH 
ON BULB 


MOISTURE IN THE AIR 


Read the air temperature on a thermometer. Then tie @ 
piece of moist cloth on the bulb end and swing it around in the 
air for about !/2 minute. Read the temperature. The differ- 
ence in the two readings is a measure of the amount of moisture 
in the air (or its relative humidity). Charts may be found which 
























shows how heated air rises. 


tell the humidity directly from the readings. 


THE MERCURY BAROMETER 

Secure a piece of straight, hollow glass tubing about !/," vj 
inside diameter and not less than 30" long. The tube must be 
closed and sealed at one end and open at the other. Secure a 
small deep dish like a custard cup and between 2 and 3 pounds 
of mercury. 

Make a tiny funnel (from a piece of paper) to fit INSIDE the 
tubing and wide enough at the big end to pour the mercury 
in. Hold the tubing with the open end up and fill it to the top 
with mercury. Pour the rest of the mercury into the cup. Place 
your thumb over the end of the tube and place the open end | 
under the mercury in the cup. DO NOT REMOVE YOUR iZ 
THUMB UNTIL THE END IS BELOW THE SURFACE OF THE 
MERCURY IN THE CUP. Measure the distance from the top | 
of the mercury in the tube to the surface of the mercury in the 


cup. This will give you the barometric pressure. 
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A HUMIDITY INDICATOR 
Buy | or 2 ounces of cobalt chloride at the drug store. Dis- 
vlve this in @ small amount of water so that you have a con- 
centrated solution. Take a square of clean, white blotting paper 
and let it soak up the solution. Then place it in the sun to dry. 
there is a great deal of moisture in the air the blotter will 

be pink and when the air is dry it will be blue. 














































THE WEATHER VANE 
This will show you from what direction the wind is blowing. 
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A STUDY 
OF THE ORCHESTRA 


INTRODUCTION 

Before beginning this unit it is per- 
haps best that we understand just what 
is meant by the term orchestra in this 
particular study. We mean here the 
standard symphony — if any symphony 
may be called “standard.” But our 
theoretical orchestra might be the Boston 
Pops, the Chicago Symphony, the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, the N.B.C. Sym- 
phony. 

Through the study of the orchestra, 
considering it as a functioning organi- 
zation, a sort of musical machine which 
is as intricate and complicated in the 
workings of its individual parts as any 
mechanical machine, the children will 
have a broader background for music 
appreciation. Here, although we speak 
of the orchestra as a “machine” we do 
not wish to imply that the orchestra or 
music are simpl, mechanical things 
(although they can be at times). We 
wish merely to emphasize the fact that 
the study of the intricate working parts 
of the orchestra is just as fascinating 
and amazing as the study of, say, a 
steam turbine. In this day when educa- 
tion has come to be to many people 
nothing more than a glorified trade 
school, the study of the arts may be 
made more appealing to trade-minded 
children when aligned with something 
they understand in principle. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Probably most of the children are 
somewhat familiar with such instru- 
ments as the violin, the bass violin, the 
clarinet, the piano, the trumpet, the 
trombone, and so on. However, other 
instruments such as the oboe, the flute, 
the bass clarinet, the French horn, the 
bassoon, and so on, may be quite for- 
eign to their experience. 

If this is true, or if they have only 
a vague idea of the orchestra’s instru- 
mentation, the instruments may be 
studied by “families.” It is a simple 
and effective way of learning not only 
individual instruments belonging to 
each group, but also how they are 
played. 


I. The Strings 
A. Violin 
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PROMOTING MUSIC APPRECIATION 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By PAULETTE SLOAN 


B. Viola 
C. Cello 


D. Bass violin (or double bass) 
E. Harp 


II. Woodwinds 

. Flute 

Oboe 

Clarinet 

. English horn 
Bassoon 
Contra bassoon 
. Bass clarinet 

. Piccolo 
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III. Brasses 
A. Trumpet 
B. Trombone 
C. Tuba 
D. Baritone 
E. Euphoneum 
F. French horn 


IV. Percussion 

. Tympani (or kettle drums) 
Triangle 

Snare drum 

. Celeste 

Piano 

Cymbals 

. Bass drum 

. Tambourine 


Bells 


SMmOMABOOWP 


For a general study, such as this one, 
it is not necessary that the children 
learn about each instrument in great 
detail. They should be able to recognize 
and name the instruments, and they 
should learn to recognize individual 
instrument sounds when they are heard. 
This can be done by using records in 
the classroom and also by having chil- 
dren who play instruments to demon- 
strate them. 


Perhaps it may be arranged with 
the band and orchestra director of a 
local high school to have older students 
come into the classroom and show the 
children their instruments, how they 
are played, and the parts usually taken 
by them in an orchestra. For instance, 
it may be pointed out that the violins 
are considered more or less as the 
“mainstay” of the orchestra; the drums 


are a rhythm section, not one for carry. 
ing melody, and so on. 


After the class understand about ip. 
dividual instruments and their places in 
their particular “families” it is ready 
for the conception of the orchestra as 
a whole and ready to comprehend how 
the individual parts must work together 
to make up one large functioning mu. 
sical instrument. 


(It might be pointed out that here 
is an opportunity for a citizenship les. 
son. By stressing the common need for 
co-operation and the necessity of each 
person performing to the best of his 
individual ability a good parallel may 
be drawn.) 


At this point in the study the intro. 
duction of a score should be made. 
From their earlier musical training the 
children should be able to recognize 
and understand the staff, the bass and 
treble clefs, time and note values, and 
so on. Of course, it will be necessary 
for the teacher to explain the com- 
plicated arrangement of a full orchestra 
score. If the teacher herself, not being 
specifically trained in music instruction, 
does not feel that she is capable of such 
an explanation she might again call on 
the high school band and orchestra di- 
rector. Or perhaps the music supervisor 
or regular music teacher will be able to 
help her. 


Added interest may be secured if a 
recording of the score which the teacher 
brings to class is played. (The teacher 
must ‘be sure, however, that the record- 
ing is made from a copy of that par- 
ticular score! It may be the same 
number but two entirely different 
arrangements.) The the class may, i2 
small groups, follow the score as they 
listen to the music. Naturally, the 
teacher will have to direct them in this 
activity. 

Charts of the setup of the orchestra, 
correlations with other studies are given 
on the next few pages. By making deft 
use of these and the opportunities and 
interests which will arise in her par 
ticular classroom, the teacher should be 
able to broaden the musical horizons 
of her pupils. 
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FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN 
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Frederic Chopin showed his musical genius at an early 
age and when he was just nine years old he gave 
his first public concert. Born near Warsaw, Poland, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1810, he received his first musical education 
from Adalbert Ziwny, a Czech musician. He also received 
education at the Lyceum of Warsaw where his father 
was a professor of French. 

Because of his wonderful talent, the best circles of 
Polish society were open to him, and this influence of 
culture and appreciation of beauty and art made a last- 
ing impression on Chopin. 

In 1829 he left Poland for Vienna where he made his 
debut as a pianist. From that time on the musical worlds 
of the great cities of Europe were his. In 183! he went 
to Paris and he settled there for the rest of his life. It 
was there that he met the writer Georges Sand who be- 
came an outstanding influence in his life. The last 10 
years of his life were spent in a constant fight against 
tuberculosis of which he died in Paris in October of 1849. 
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By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 
DANA COLLEGE 

BLAIR, NEBRASKA 


Canada, our neighbor to the north, 
has an interesting history which has in- 
fluenced her music in easily discernible 
traits. To understand the two traditions 
which have determined the direction 
and scope of indigenous music, let us 
review briefly a few salient facts. 

About 80% of Canada’s population. 
according to prewar statistics, is com- 
posed of people of British or French 
origin. These two main groups have 
not intermingled but have chosen cer- 
tain provinces as their more or less 
separate habitats. Let us consider the 
characteristics and music of each group. 

English Canada comprises Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick. Ontario, and Prince 
Edward Island. The early inhabitants 
of this area were Irish. Scotch, and 
German. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War this territory was really 
built up by 40,000 United Empire Loy- 
alists who had left the United States. 
either from choice or necessity. 

For some reason, little is known 
about the music of these settlers. How- 
ever, one may safely assume certain 
things. The music popular in eighteenth 
century England would undoubtedly 
have been used, if available, before the 
war. Therefore, minuets, madrigals. 
and ballads may have been the popular 
forms of composed music. 

Among the English emigrants of a 
different background, the old folk songs 
of their homelands and new ones based 
upon the same patterns probably pro- 
vided musical fare. One of the oldest 
forms is the ballad, a long song, usually 
with a short refrain. The ballad tells 
a story, usually a sad tale of love or 
home. Because of the isolation of cer- 
tain southern mountain areas of the 
United States, songs of that type have 
been discovered in our own country. 
Musicologists believe that these folk 
songs are survivals of the old songs 
brought by the early English settlers. 
Because of the isolation of these areas 
and the strong loyalties to tradition that 
characterize these people, their songs 
of today may be taken as models of 
early English folk music. Since it is 
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impossible to locate Canadian songs 
from this period, we may well sub- 
stitute these mountain songs as being 
typical if not identical. “The Low Down 
Lonesome Low” is a more familiar ex- 
ample of such music. 

English Canada also includes Irish 
and Scotch strains. Undoubtedly these 
people taught their beautiful and color- 
ful folk songs to their descendants. 
Examples of songs from both countries 
are easy to find. However. if one wishes 
to select those most characteristic, one 
should remember these features: 

lrish folk music is characterized by 
its sentimental thought. Whether it ex- 
presses loyalty to country or love for 
mother the sentimentalism prevails. The 
other Irish trail is. of course. its wit. 
The Irish jigs and reels, with or with- 
out words. have a gaiety and abandon 
seldom attained by the music of othe: 
lands. 

Scotch music is less emotional in 
hoth melody and words. Its main 
musical characteristic is its “snap” o1 
rhythm which is an early form of 
syncopation or misplaced rhythm. An 
outstanding example of Irish melody is 
the “Irish Tune from County Derry.” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” is an ex- 
cellent example of Scotch rhythm. 

Because folk songs of all countries 
were transmitted orally for generations. 
they underwent changes in rhythm. 
melody, and words. In some cases. 
simplification was desired; sometimes. 
the singer's memory failed him and he 
made unintentional changes. Frequently 
new words were set to familiar mel- 
odies; if these words were more appeal- 
ing to the group, the old words might 
be forgotten. For that reason we cannot 
say that any of the songs we hear today 
are exact replicas of the folk music en- 
joyed by these people. We do know, 
however, that available examples reflect 
their spirit, taste, and characteristics. 

The most influential and colorful 
tradition in Canadian music is French. 
The early settlers were Breton and Nor- 
man peasants who brought folk melodies 


from their homeland. These people 


settled mainly in the provinces of 
Quebec, eastern Ontario. the Maritime 
provinces. and the Canadian northwest. 
Orally transmitted from generation to 
generation, these French songs acquired 
some of the fire and beauty of their new 
home. Recent studies of French-Cana- 
dian music have indicated that there are 
about 8.000 songs extant today. Of 
these, only about one in twenty is of 
Canadian origin: the others 
French extraction. 

To understand this 


are of 


percentage one 
must consider how and when the music 
was used. The French farmer probably 
tried to forget his homesickness by sing- 
ing about his country as he huddled 
before his fire. That would be one way 
to while away the long. winter evenings. 
Some of these songs date back to the 
middle ages and exemplify a pure strain 
of French folk music. such as that found 
in “Le Pont d° Avignon.” which means 
“On the Bridge at Avignon.” which is 
a traditional singing game. As settle- 
ments were established one can imagine 
the spirited young people seeking re- 
laxation at the close of a hard day’s 
work by participating in just such 
games. 

The coureur de bois, fur trader, 
carried such songs to the far northwest. 
As we know, intermarriage with the 
Indians was common among these men. 
Undoubtedly, these hardy folk sang of 
and taught their favorites the lively 
songs of their homeland. 

Like the gondoliers of Venice, the 
voyageurs of New France have built up 
a tradition of singing as they row. As 
the river and the climate differed in the 
two continents, so the songs reflected 
that difference. The songs of the voy- 
ageurs or French-Canadian canoemen 
and woodmen are notable for their 
rhythm. spirit, and vigor. 

Today, Canada boasts of a high 
degree of musical literacy among. its 
people. It is manifest in various ways. 
In winter sports centers, for example, 
music is as much a part of the basic 
facilities as skates, skis, and toboggans. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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DON QUIXOTE 
AND THE WINDMILLS 


AN ADAPTATION OF CERVANTES’ 
FAMOUS TALE 


By AMY SCHARF 


Once long ago in Spain a writer 
named Cervantes became so disgusted 
with the manners of his time that he 
determined to write a story that would 
show people how silly they were acting. 
The age of knighthood and chivalry 
when handsome young knights dashed 
about on noble steeds to rescue beauti- 
ful princesses from ferocious dragons 
or other terrible dangers had long since 
passed. Yet, the people of Cervantes’ 
time insisted that this flowery, exagger- 
ated, and wholly impossible code of 
manners was the best. 


So, Cervantes wrote the story of Don 
Quixote who was a normal and peace- 
able gentleman until he became obses- 
sed with exaggerated ideas and ideals 
of knighthood and knight-errantry. So 
completely foolish were his notions that 
this Don Quixote de la Mancha com- 
mitted some very extraordinary deeds, 
not the least extraordinary of which was 
his ferocious attack on a plain of wind- 
mills. It is about this particular episode 
in Don Quixote’s zealously misguided 
career as a knight errant that I shall 
tell. 


Don Quixote—his real name was 
simply Quixana, but he had chosen Don 
Quixote de la Mancha as more suitable 
for a brave gallant such as he imagined 
himself to be—slipped out of his house 
in the dead of night and he and his 
faithful squire, Sancho Panza, set out in 
quest of adventure. 

It was necessary for Don Quixote to 
slip out because his family—his niece 
and his housekeeper — and his close 
friends the barber and the priest would 
have stopped him. They realized that 
constant reading in his vast library of 
books on chivalry and knighthood had 
quite unbalanced his mind. 

It was also necessary that Sancho 
Panza slip away from home because in 
reality he was an ignorant country lout 
with a wife and children who would 
hardly appreciate his ‘eaving them. 
Sancho had been so taken in by Don 
Quixote’s promises of honor and riches 
and lands to govern and his tales of 
what a privilege it was to serve a knight 
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that he had agreed to be Don Quixote’s 
squire. 

Sancho Panza rode a mule while Don 
Quixote rode his horse. He had re- 
named the horse Rosinante, feeling that 
such a grand name was more suitable 
for the steed that would carry such a 
knight as he. 

Don Quixote had cleaned up, as best 
he could, a very old and very rusty 
suit of armor which had belonged to 
his great grandfather. The visor of the 
helmet was missing so he had devised 
a very strange looking makeshift for it. 
Altogether, Don Quixote wearing rusty, 
patched armor and mounted on his old 
horse, and Sancho Panza jogging along 
behind on his mule, presented to the 
world a very strange procession indeed. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

They rode on for the rest of the 
night so that even if a searching party 
were sent out for them, they would not 
be found. 

It was as they rode so that they 
suddenly came in sight of a plain over 
which were scattered thirty or forty 
windmills. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

As soon as he saw the windmills Don 
Quixote cried to Sancho, “Aha! We 
are in good fortune. Look yonder and 
thereupon gaze at more than thirty 
giants!” 

“Huh?” Sancho’s mouth dropped 
open in surprise. 

“But I—I, Don Quixote, shall take 
them in combat, and singlehanded I 
shall encounter and slay them!” Don 
Quixote puffed out his chest. 

Sancho’s mouth was still open. “What 
giants? I don’t see any giants!” 

“No giants!” The words fairly ex- 
ploded from Don Quixote’s lips. “Why, 
those yonder on the plain, those giants, 
of course. The ones with the huge, long 
arms.” 

“But-but,” Sancho spluttered, “those 
are windmills. Windmills, that’s what 
they are. And those aren’t arms you 
see, they are sails, which, when turned 
by the winds, make the millstone go.” 

Don Quixote pulled himself up to his 
full height. “It is painfully evident 


that you are in complete ignorance of 
the business of adventuring. Those are 
giants!” 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Sancho Panza gulped, “But, but 
really, they’re just —.” 

“Enough! If you are afraid then 
stand aside whilst I ride on to engage 
in this fierce and unequal combat with 
the monsters!” 

(Pause for sketch.) 

“Stay where you are!” he yelled to 
the windmills. “You cowards!” 

The wind began to rise a bit and the 
great sails began to move. This made 
Don Quixote yell again. 

Then, setting his lance in the rest, 
he rushed just as fast as Rozinante could 
gallop and attacked the first windmill. 

But when he ran his lance into the 
sail the wind whirled it about so vio- 
lently that it broke the lance into slivers, 
dragged horse and rider after it, and 
tumbled them over and over again. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Sancho Panza, seeing his master in 
trouble, recovered enough from his 
amazement to rush to him. Whea 
Sancho got to him Don Quixote was 
unable to stir so violent had been the 
fall. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

“I told you they were windmills,” 
Sancho said. 

Don Quixote groaned and moved 
and put his hand to his helmet. 
“Ohhhhhh. Don’t you see what hap 
pened? Some evil genius changed them 
into windmills on purpose so that | 
could not have the glory of killing them 
as giants. But I shall have my revenge, 
never fear.” 

Sancho sighed. “I hope you're right.” 
And he helped Don Quixote to his feet 
and to mount poor Rozinante who had 
been almost disjointed by the experi 


ence. 


Mounted, Don Quixote turned and 
beckoned grandly to Sancho. “Mount 
your steed, Squire, and let us be off to 
conquer new fields and do valorous 
deeds. Who dares to say that chivalry 
is dead!” 
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WASHINGTON MURAL 


In addition to a mural these de- 
signs may - be used in —— 
or individual figures are applicable — 
as Washington mi hey cover (PP7ON 
designs or as February classroom / Y & 
decorations. 

As we have suggested here, 
make the mural one of outstand- 
ing scenes depicting the high 
points of Washington's life and 
public career—as a young boy, as 
a surveyor, his service with Gen- 
eral Braddock, at the Continental 
Congress, crossing the Delaware 
River, at Valley Forge, his first 
inaugural as President of the 
U.S.A., his retirement to Mount 
Vernon— these are some which 
might be used. However, it should 
be kept in mind that these are 
only suggestions and that the class 
should decide for itself what to CEORGE WASHING TON 
it are outstanding scenes repre- 
sentative of Washington's life. 

The mural may be made up of 
many individual pictures which are \ 
pasted or stapled to a single strip, 
or they may be sketched and then 
painted or crayoned. 














CROSSING THE DELAWARE 

















WASHINGTON TAKING TF 
THE OATH AS Je 


PRESIDENT Vs uN 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS CABINET 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


PAPERWEIGHT AND FILE BOX 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


4” DOWEL OR 
BROOM HANDLE 
7” LONG 







4" CHAMPHER 


PAPERWEIGHT 


PROJECT | —PAPERWEIGHT. Wooden paperweights make 
very attractive accessories for a desk. To make the weight we 
have shown here first of all take a |" piece of wood and cut it 
3" long and 2" wide. Put '/,"" chamfer on all of the top edges. 
In cutting the bevel on the ends be sure to work from the corners 
to the center so that you will not chip the block. 


Cut a 4" dowel |" long for the handle. Then, locate the 
center of the top of the block by drawing diagonally. Glue and 
nail the handle in place. 


After you have finished the construction of the paperweight, 
sandpaper it to smoothness, and give it two coats of enamel. 
Use any color desired, however, keep in mind the fact that a 
bright color is not only easier to see, but is also more cheerful 
and attractive. 





FILE BOX 





PROJECT 2—A FILE BOX. A simple file box can be made by 
the children if they follow the directions very carefully. 


34"" material is used throughout the project. First of all, cut 
two ends 7" long and 2!/," wide; then cut two sides 10" long 
and 2!/," wide. The bottom is 9!/," long and 7" wide. Sand- 
paper all five pieces very carefully and then nail them together 


with finishing nails. 


The boxes may be painted as desired and this will give the chil- 
dren an opportunity to utilize original designs. If the box is to 
be a gift to Mother, Father, or a friend, the teacher might sug- 
gest that the children keep in mind the person to whom the box 


is to be given when they make the decorations. 


STEPS IN WOOD FINISHING 


|. Assemble all the pieces of the project and check them 
or accuracy. 


2. Sandpaper each piece on all sides, faces, and edges. 
Sandpaper with the grain. 

3. After the project is assembled, scrape off any glue and 
erase all of the pencil marks which might be showing. 


4. Sandpaper the entire object, with the grain, and use a 
fine sandpaper. 
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5. Stain the object or give it a basic coat of paint. 


6. Shellac the stained work and give the painted work a coat 
of enamel. 


7. Give the object a second coat if this appears to be nec- 
essary. 


8. Apply any additional designs or surface decorations that 
you desire. 
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LEARNING 


ABOUT THE GROUND HOG 


A NATURE UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


One of the best ways for children to 
learn about animals is to associate the 
study first with those animals with 
which they are familiar through sight 
and second with those animals with 
which they are familiar through story 
and legend. In the latter category falls 
the ground hog. 


APPROACH 


It may be that the children themselves 
will initiate the study through their 
conversations. If the study is not begun 
in this way, you may refer to an illus- 
trated calendar. Such a calendar usually 
has a picture of a ground hog in the 
space assigned to February 2. This, 
plus pictures of ground hogs placed on 
the bulletin board, may be the begin- 
ning of a fruitful study. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To learn about ground hogs. 

2. To learn about other animals. 

3. To be iatroduced to the idea that 
people have developed superstitions to 
explain things that they cannot under- 
stand. (This concept may be deleted 
from the study if it is carried out in 
the kindergarten or the first or second 
grade.) 

4. To develop powers of observation. 
5. To promote a love of nature. 

6. To provide opportunities for sub- 
ject-matter integration and for creative 
activities. 

7. To develop an interest in the im- 
portance of weather in man’s lives. 
(Again, this need not be attempted with 
younger children.) 


DEVELOPMENT 


Study pictures of ground hogs. Pre- 
sent these questions to the children. 
Some will require explanation on your 
part; others will provide opportunity 
for the group to find answers. 

1. Is the ground hog a large animal? 
2. Does it have a tail? 
3. What color is it? 
4. Where does it live? 
5. How does it live in winter? 
6. What does it eat? 
7. Who are some of its relatives? 
For the convenience of teachers, here 
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is a brief outline of the important fea- 
tures about ground hogs and Ground- 
Hog Day. 

The ground hog is a species of Amer- 
ican marmot. it is commonly called 
ground hog but is more properly the 
woodchuck. This latter name may have 
derived from an Indian term for the 
animal—the wejack. 

Ground hogs are to be found in the 
United States from North Dakota south 
to Oklahoma and east to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Other species of marmots live 
in the mountain and semi-arid regions 
of the West. 

The ground hog, a rodent, is closely 
related to the squirrel. It is under two 
feet long and is grey with brown or red 
overtones. The tail is short and the 
body heavy set. 

The ground hog is a_ hibernating 
animal going into hibernation late in 
September. It digs a burrow which 
consists of a winding tunnel with sev- 
eral entrances. A branch of the tunnel 
is enlarged to make the nest for which 
dry grass and leaves are used. The 
animal uses his burrow and his nest the 
year around although in the summer- 
time it comes above ground to get green 
foods such as clover and other grasses. 

Siuce man has long used animals to 
help him determine the future — espe- 
cially with respect to weather—there is 
nothing strange about the fact that the 
ground hog has been singled out for this 
purpose. The superstition probably 
came to America through the early 
settlers in Pennsylvania. Hibernating 
animals are generally supposed (al- 
though this is not based on scientific 
fact) to build the entrances to their 
burrows on the sheltered side, away 
from the wind. This “fact” led people 
to inspect the burrows and from their 
placement determine the winter's 
weather. 

In addition to this, there has long 
been a superstition about the state of 
the weather on February 2, Candlemas 
Day. If the sun shone, more winter 
weather was predicted; farmers were 
enjoined to save half their foodstuffs for 
use after this date because the growing 
season was still a long way off. Thus 
these two ideas have combined in Amer- 


ica to produce Ground-Hog Day. 


INTEGRATIONS AND 
ACTIVITIES 


Language: Perhaps the childrey 
would enjoy learning the little tongue 
twister about the woodchuck: “Hoy 
much wood would a woodchuck chuck 
if a woodchuck could chuck wood.” 
This might be turned into an effective 
language lesson in which the value of 
correct enunciation might be taught 
and during which a bit of vocabulary 
training might be inserted. In addition 
the children might write stories to ex. 
plain their pictures (see art integra 
tions) of the ground hog. They might 
make effective use of dramatic play to 
re-enact the superstition. 


Nature Study: The children might 
learn something of the general char. 
acteristics of rodents. They might be 
introduced to the need for accurate in- 
formation about the weather. Several 
experiments with shadows might be 
carried out. The principle of shadows 
is simple and children will be fasci- 
nated. 

Number Work: Seatwork in which 
ground hogs and other animals are 
used might introduce children to group- 
ings of likes and unlikes. For example: 
1 ground hog and 1 ground hog makes 
2 ground hogs; but 1 ground hog and 
1 squirrel makes 2 animals. Again, here 
is a good opportunity to do more work 
on the calendar. The children will 
identify Ground-Hog Day as February 
2; they might also identify other holi- 
days in February, learn about the days 
of the week, and so on. 

Art: The children should make pic- 
tures of ground hogs and should record 
pictorially the activities of the unit: 
going out of doors to look for ground 
hogs, performing shadow experiments, 
etc. They might also make calendars 
of the month, notebook covers, class 
room decorations, and the like. If 
modeling clay is available, children 
might like to model the ground hog. 

An interesting sand-table project 
might be made if sufficient earth is 
available. The children might make the 
burrows of the ground hogs, showing 
the nest and the openings. 
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A GROUND-HOG WINDOW SCENE 









































One activity which your class might like in connection 
vith the unit on ground hogs is the ground-hog window 
scene. On one of the wider sills in the classroom con- 
struct an outdoor scene representing the habitat of the 
ground hog. 

This can be done with brown wrapping paper to simu- 

the earth, stones brought into the classroom, per- 
aps a brown paper sack in the corner may be the ground 
hog's burrow. The children may devise ways and means 
of adding other naturalistic touches to their particular 
scene, 

Then have the children draw and color pictures of 
ground hogs in various positions—standing, sitting up, 
ttawling out of the burrow, and so on. Cut out the pic- 
tures being sure to leave a tab at the bottom of each 
{ee illustrations). This tab may be bent back so that 
the figures will stand. Then when the sun shines through 
the window the ground hogs will throw shadows. Also, 
sure that the ground-hog figures are small enough 
fo be in proportion to the scene on the window sill. 
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NATURE SEATWORK FOR READING READINESS 
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A PLAY FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By IRENE U. HARTWELL 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PRODUCTION 

Robert’s comic valentines may be 
drawn on regular 844” x 11” paper with 
illustrations to fit the verses. The large 
valentines are on newsprint or wrapping 
paper and are held in front of the boy 
or girl so that just the child’s hands and 
feet are seen. The “envelopes” are 
pasted to the valentines at the top. A 
living room, or library, or play room 
should be the setting. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Robert O’Dooley, who thinks comic 


valentines are fine. 


Emily O’Dooley. his kind - hearted 


sister. 

Valentines. from John, Pat, Mary. 
and Sue who appear in Robert’s dream. 
THE PLAY 


(As the curtain opens, Robert is 
sitting at a table folding a valentine 
ino an envelope. Other valentines, 
crayons, and so on, are on the table. 
Robert looks up as Emily enters.) 

EMILY: Are your valentines ready, 
Robert? 

ROBERT: Almost. Listen to this, 
Emily. (He holds up valentine he has 
made and reads. \ 

Your nose is too big, 

And your eyes are too small, 

And of all stuck-up girls 

You're the worst of them all! 

(Robert grins.) That goes to Sue. 
Not bad, eh? 

EMILY: Why, Robert! That’s mean! 
Sue isn’t stuck up. She’s just shy. 

ROBERT (shrugs his shoulders): 
Maybe. Anyway, I’m sending it. 

EMILY (picking up a valentine) : 
Robert William O’Dooley! Every one 
of these valentines is a mean one. 

ROBERT: They aren’t mean! They’re 
comic. They’re fun! Listen to this. (He 
reads. ) 

You’re bold as can be, 

You’re careless and rough, 

You think you are smart, 

But you're just a big bluff! 

EMILY: That's terrible, Bob! You 
should be ashamed. What is Pat going 
to think of you? 

ROBERT (laughing): And how is 
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he going to know who sent it if I dis- 
guise my writing? 

EMILY: If I could make up rhymes 
as well as you, I’d write something to 
make people happy. 

ROBERT: But it’s only in fun. 

EMILY: They’re going to feel hurt, 
just the same. 

ROBERT (laughing): No they won't. 
Be a good girl and mail these for me 
when you go out. (He puts the last two 
valentines in their envelopes and gives 
them to Emily. She leaves.) Just like 
a girl. never can see a joke! I wonder 
how many valentines I'll get this year. 
Last year | had the most in the class. 
Oh me, I’m sleepy. 

(He yawns, rubs his eyes, puts his 
head on his arms, and goes to sleep. 
After he is asleep a postman’s whistle is 
heard. Robert wakens.) 

ROBERT: I wonder if the postman 
brought me anything? (He looks sur- 
prised as a life-sized valentine walks in. 
He hurries over to it, tears off the en- 
velope. and frowns as he reads aloud.) 

Mr. Robert O’Dooley, 

You think that you’re It. 

But if I were like you 

I'd be having a fit! 

It’s signed by John. (angrily) 1 don’t 
think I’m It, the idea! I didn’t think 
John would do a thing like that! 

(As he speaks, Emily slips in quietly. 
Another valentine walks in. Robert 
eagerly opens it and reads it aloud.) 

I’m looking for a valentine, 

But not for one like you, 

For you are always bragging 

About the things you do. 

And this one is from Pat! (indignantly) 
I don't brag. Do I, Emily! 

EMILY: Well, of course you do boast 
about your skating and your model 
planes and —. 

ROBERT (hastily): Anyway, he 
didn’t have to say so. I thought that Pat 
was my friend! 

EMILY: Maybe he is. 

ROBERT: What do 
that? 

(Emily just smiles and another valen- 
tine walks in. Robert hesitates to open 
it, but finally does so. He reads it 
aloud.) 


you mean by 


BE MY VALENTINE 


You think it’s fun 

To play a trick, 

Robert O’Dooley, 

You make me sick! 

Oh poo! That wasn’t much of a trick 
I played on Mary. All | did was to hide 
her composition. No reason for her to 
send such a valentine. 

EMILY: Yes, but Mary had to copy 
her composition over again, you know. 

(Several more valentines walk in as 
Emily leaves.) 

ROBERT (stamping his foot): You 
get out of here. You're awful! All of 
you! Valentines are supposed to make 
people happy! (Valentines slowly back 
out as he shoos them. All except one 
leave.) Get out, I said to get out. (The 
valentine doesn’t move.) Well, I sup- 
pose I'll have to read you before you 
go. (Reads the valentine aloud.) 

Be my valentine, 

Robert O’Dooley. 

I hope you will, 

For I love you truly. 

Well, that’s more like it. Even if it isn’t 
signed I know it’s from Sis. I’d know 
her writing anywhere. I’m going to 
make her the prettiest valentine I can! 

(He sits down and goes to sleep. The 
last valentine leaves. Emily comes in 
and shakes him.) 

EMILY: Wake up, Bob. Time for 
supper. 

ROBERT: Supper? Already? Oh, 
say, Sis, thanks for that swell valentine. 

EMILY: What valentine? I haven’t 
sent you one yet. 

ROBERT: Yes you did. It came in 
just a minute ago. (Opens his eyes and 
mouth wide in surprise.) I must have 
been dreaming! I had a whole bunch 
of valentines and they were terrible. 
Yours was the only nice one. I wish 
now that I hadn’t sent those comic 
valentines. I hate to think of how the 
kids will feel when they read them. 

EMILY: I haven’t mailed them yet, 
Bob. I was busy and didn’t have time. 

ROBERT (jumping up and grabbing 
Emily he dances a jig): Whooppee! 
That’s fine! Ill tear them up and make 
some new ones. They'll be nice ones 
this time! No more of those horrible 
comic valentines for me! 

(Curtain) 
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PUPPY-CASE SEWING 








PROJECT 


By ANNA LOUISE Weey: 


To make this puppy-case fy 
comb or pens and pencils 
glasses, cut two of G, two of ¢ 
and one of B and E, F may be 
eliminated or embroidered on an 
so may the eye, D. Felt is easieg 
to use since it need not by 
hemmed. If you use felt, sey 
across end A of each piece sings 
that is the opening. 

Then, place the loop B betwee, 
the pieces of the body G, an 
begin sewing the body pieces tp. 
gether along the back. The two 
ears, C, should be inserted and 
sewed in as you get to the to 
of the head. The tongue, red fel, 
if possible, E, should also be sewed 
in. Be sure to sew the last foot of 
the puppy well because it will re 
ceive the hardest wear. 
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1 TAIL 
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1 TONGUE 
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SAFETY SENSE IN RHYME 


By GAIL BROOK BURKET 





HANDS OFF 
Hands off chemicals and tools 


Someone has put away; > 
And medicines you find around 
Were never meant for play. 














DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Red flames are pretty 
But stay far away, 

For playing with fire 
Makes trouble each day. 


KEEP THINGS OFF THE FLOOR 
Don’t dump your clothes or books 
Or playthings in the hall, 

For they may trip someone 

And cause a painful fall. 





LET STRANGE PETS ALONE 
Don't play with pets 

Who don’t know you, 

You may be bitten 

if you do. 





ON THE STREET 
We get along better 
And don’t miss a sight, 


If we watch where we're going 
And keep to the right. 











LOOK AHEAD 

If we hold an umbrella 

Over our eyes, 

We may find ourselves facing 





ACTIVITIES 


A bad surprise! 
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OBJECT LESSON 
When you have a stick 
Or lollypop 


Stuck in your mo 
While running — STOP! 






POETRY APPRECIATION 
THROUGH CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


In presenting poetry to preschool and 
primary children, with poems 
which are simple, enjoyable, and famil- 
iar. You'll find a wealth of such 
material in Mother Goose, as you prob- 
ably know. “Little Miss Muffet” is very 
suitable for your beginning in using 
the creative method. It has a strong 
dramatic appeal and offers a_ great 
amount of pleasure to those in the 
audience as well as the participants. 

After several dramatizations, with a 
different cast each time, you'll find the 
imaginations of the children stirred to 
the extent that they suggest adding a 
mother to their play. Her lines must 
be original, and it is surprising how 
the small child can create them. It is 
not unusual either for a suggestion that 
they have a daddy, too. 

If the teacher so desires she can in- 
sert an excellent lesson in etiquette by 
complimenting the Miss Muffet who 
says, “May I please have something to 
eat, Mother?” 

And don’t forget to turn to modern 
poetry for delightful material. There 
are many values to be derived from 
Dorothy Aldis’ poem “Good,” which is 
included in her book, Everything and 
Anything. In dramatizing this poem, 
table etiquette can be emphasized as 
well as a nutritious breakfast diet in 
the first line, “I ate my breakfast up.” 
After a class discussion, a child might 
pantomime eating his fruit, cereal and 
toast, drinking his milk, and using his 
napkin. 

The next line, “I took my bristling 
tooth brush from its hook,” offers a 
good health lesson. 

Orderliness is taught in the line, “I 
put all my toys away before I went out- 
doors to play.” A child’s reward for 
doing things right is shown in this line 
from the last verse, “And everyone 
smiled at me, I was so good.” 

In teaching poetry just for pleasure 
I found that “Granny’s Spectacles” by 
Fredrika Shumway Smith is an excel- 
lent one to use. 

In using modern poetry, be sure to 
emphasize the author and tell something 


begin 
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of his life. Children can't begin too 
soon to be interested in “who wrote 
what?” Remember you are dealing 


with the habit-forming period in their 
lives; and then, too, you have, in the 
lives of the authors, interesting sub- 
jects for short talks. You are helping 
the young child to begin early to ex- 
press himself with ease so that extem- 
poraneous speaking will develop nat- 
urally. 

By having the children choose the 
casts for their dramatizations and by 
having them do the announcing of the 
selections you are teaching leadership 
and fairness, for each child is given his 
turn. 


The desire to think for themselves is 


stressed when the teacher praises a 
child for originality in his characteriza- 
tion. 


USING POETRY AS A 
SCHOOL PROJECT 
IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


It is very gratifying that such an 
enjoyable poem as Rachel Field’s 
“Doorbells” can be used as a school 
project, particularly for the intermedi- 
ate grades. 

One special advantage in selecting 
this poem is the possibility of a large 
mixed cast—five are very evident and 
there is a splendid variety, too: the 
great aunt, the peddler, grocery boy, 
umbrella man, and the lady in rustly 
silk. In planning the dramatization, it 
never fails that the class decides to 
have a little girl as the hostess who 
answers the doorbell. Her mother, they 
plan, is usually away, and to make her 
a part of their play they have her re- 
turn after the last character leaves or 
perhaps just before Aunt Cynthia’s de- 
parture. Other added characters may 
be the paper boy, a neighbor lady want- 
ing to borrow, the express man, and so 
on, all depending upon the originality 
of the group. 

There is a grand opportunity for 
expressing the social graces — greeting 
the callers, introducing the lady in rustly 
silk to Aunt Cynthia, also in showing 
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respect to age in the little girl’s attitud 
toward her great aunt. Too often ther 
is a tendency to characterize the aun 
as cantankerous and fussy to whom 
little girl responds with impudence, 
The teacher’s influence then is yer 
important. Dramatizing clears up fals 
impressions and meanings of words: 
for instance, the child not accustomed 
to calling cards thinks the “society 
lady’s” card case is for playing cards, 
and that shows in the conversation she 
creates for that character. After man 
enjoyable dramatizations, and they ar 
fun, you can see that memorizing th 
poem is a simple matter, for there is 
a clear understanding of every word 
and a desire to want to do it. 

Creative writing can be a result. In 
my experiences, parodies have been 
written—one called “The Telephone’ 
and another called “A Letter.” Both 
contain the element of wonder which is 
a characteristic of many of Rachel 
Field’s poems. Having a pattern to 
follow makes a start in poetry writing 
much easier, besides the enjoyment of 
the poem inspires the interest in doing 
t. 

“Doorbells,” besides being excellent 
far dramatization, makes splendid mate 
rial for pantomime and for a shadow 
play which is another very interesting 
form of drama. 

To correlate other subjects, reading 
and language would be considered firs. 
Reports on the life of Rachel Field 
would provide a subject for oral talks 
Finding other of her poems to present 
to the class would occupy the reading 
period. Choosing unfamiliar words and 
listing those with a final “ing” ending 
makes for careful speech. Posters illue 
trating the characters could be made 
during art class. 

In quoting the last verse of this 
poem: “Doorbells are like a magi 
game, or a grab bag at a fair. Yo 
never know when you hear one ring, 
who may be waiting there,” I should 
say that a school project is similar 
you never know when you begin what 
magic results lie within! 
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BOWLS FROM DISCARDED RECORDS 


By LUCILE C. WINKS 


Place three old phonograph rec- 
ods in a pan of near-boiling 
water. When the edges of the rec- 
ods begin to change shape, 
remove one. Turn up and shape 
the edges. If gloves are worn the 
record may be handled at a hotter 
temperature. lf the record cools 
too soon it may be immersed 
again. However, do not immerse 
a record more than 3 times. From 
brightly colored construction 
paper, cut circles 434" in diam- 


HANDLE WITH 
GLOVES FOR 
BETTER 
RESULTS 








ster. Glue one of — on the ; | | 
inside of the bowl over the name f 

5 igen Shellac it with | IMMERSE 3 or 4 RECORDS iuw 
part shellac and 4 parts alcohol. . IN NEAR —BOILING WATER | | 

The other circle may be glued on | 

the outside bottom. 


PASTE 
INSIDE 


FLORAL 
DESIGNS 


PASTE CIRCLE WITH PUPILS 
NAME TO UNDER SIDE OF BOWL 





ROBERT 
SPUNK 


FLUTED BOWL 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


This unit can actually fulfill a two- 
fold purpose: (1) to broaden children’s 
knowledge of the manner in which our 
civilization has developed (serving as 
a fine orientation to a study of the 
history of western civilization) and (2) 
to teach something of the philosophy 
of art and how art serves the people of 
all times. It is important that children 
learn to think about art as an integral 
part of civilization and not as some- 
thing superimposed by people who have 
leisure or education or talent by which 
to develop it. While people were devel- 
oping their civilizations they were form- 
ing art patterns which conformed to 
their habits, philosophies, environment, 
religion, and the like. It is less easy 
to see this development in such art 
forms as painting and sculpture but in 
the case of architecture (which grew 
out of a fundamental need for shelter) 
the pattern is much more clear. 

Of course, all this should be done (in 
the intermediate and even upper grades) 
on a simplified scele as the outline we 
have worked out will show. Such am- 
plifications as seem desirable may be 
made but children should not be ex- 
pected to grasp the deepest meanings. 
APPROACH 

This unit can be the outgrowth of 
studies of ancient Egypt, Greece, or 
Rome, medieval or colonial times. If 
you wish to use this unit as a preface to 
the study of history, however, some spe- 
cial method of approach may be needed. 
A collection of pictures showing how 
modern buildings are built and examples 
of the buildings of earlier days may 
pique interest. If there is a consider- 
able amount of building going on in 
the town or in the neighborhood of the 
school the children may already be 
thinking about modern buildings and, 
with judicious discussion, can become 
inquisitive regarding building in past 
ages. 

If the class (or one of the children) 
have read a book, visited a museum, or 
the like, discussion may be brought 
around to the subject of buildings and 
thus the unit begun. 
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A SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT BASED 
ON ARCHITECTURE 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


PLANNING THE ACTIVITIES 

Many of the activities will develop 
as the unit progresses but a few should 
be planned at the beginning so that the 
class will have tangible goals toward 
which to work. Among the possible 
activities are (1) building a model of 
a type of building that particularly in- 
terests the class. It may be that the 
children will want to form groups each 
one of which will work on the model 
of a specific building of different 
countries or periods. (2) The planning 
of a pageant may be favored by the 
class. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Preliminary Questions 

1. Why did man need buildings in the 
first place? 

2. What types of material do you think 
the first builders used? 

3. What types of buildings do you 
think builders of all ages have been 
most likely to put most time and crea- 
tive effort in designing? 

Since chief emphasis in the unit is to 
be placed on the social-studies aspect of 
buildings, pertinent questions about 
this phase of the subject should be 
formulated at this point. 


Content 

During the unit we shall trace the 
development and changes of civiliza- 
tion as depicted in public buildings. To 
this end and for convenience it will be 
necessary to choose specific public build- 
ings of different periods and center our 
study upon them. 

Egypt: the Temple at Karnak 

Greece: the Parthenon 

Rome: the Pantheon 

Byzantine: St. Sophia 

Gothic: the cathedral at Chartes 

Renaissance: the Louvre 

Any modern building, Rockefeller 
Center, for example 

As alternates: 

Egypt: the pyramids and the Sphinx 

Greece: the theatre of Dionysus 

Rome: the Colosseum 

Medieval period: a castle 

In addition the class may wish to 


consider the Taj Mahal as an example 
of Moslem architecture, some example 
of English Tudor style, and some Amer. 
ican colonial buildings such as those g 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Let us first consider the material 
with which the Egyptians had to work 
In the upper Nile valley there wa 
plenty of stone including red granite 
The rulers of the people also had many 
workmen because, since the Nile over. 
flowed its banks every year there wa 
a certain considerable period in which 
no agricultural work could be done. It 
was at this time that the buildings of 
Egypt were erected. Another factor in 
Egyptian building was that time wa 
no object. It is said that the temple ¢ 
Karnak took over 800 years to build 
If you look at this temple, you do ne 
notice any significant changes in de 
sign. What does that indicate about 
the culture of the people during that 
time? 

The Egyptians made use of the archi- 
tectural principle known as the post and 
lintel. Simply, this consists of two 
pillars over the top of which a flat piece 
of material is placed. Of course, in their 
construction they used many combine 
tions and adaptations of this device. 

Perhaps the most startling thing about 
Egyptian buildings is their massivenes, 
When one considers that they had few, 
if any, machines with which to work 
their feats of engineering are truly 
marvelous. Here again one of the ree 
sons for this is the abundance of mar 
power. Thousands of men, it has been 
conjectured, were needed to move ont 
of the huge blocks of stone which went 
into the construction of the pyramids, 
for example. 

Another thing which the Egyptian 
did was to record their history and the 
events of the lives of their kings 
the pillars and walls of their temples 
From these we can know a great 
more about their civilization than ¥ 
could earn from their buildings alone 

A study of the temple at K 
should be made. Note the plan of the 
building given on page 36. 
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Next we come to a public building 
yhich is an example of ancient Greek 
culture—the Parthenon. This building 
eected to honor the goddess Athena, 
the patroness of Athens, was placed on 
the Acropolis, the flat-topped hill in the 
city. On it were other public buildings 
and temples. 

The Greeks, as the Egyptians, used 
merely the post and lintel but notice 
the changes which they made in the 
types of pillars used and in the portion 
at the top of the pillars. 

The Greeks were a hardy people liv- 
ing on rocky land near the sea. They 
were independent. They loved beauty 
and truth. All these qualities are evident 
in their buildings. Whereas the Egyp- 
tian temples were severely symmetrical, 
it has been determined that there is not 
one straight line in the Parthenon. How- 
ever, instead of detracting from the 
beauty of the building, this adds to it 
because the eye sometimes plays tricks 
upon us. What is actually straight and 
even sometimes appears to be off bal- 
ance or uneven. The Greeks knew this 
and designed their buildings to com- 
pensate for the tricks of the eye. 

Everything in Greek buildings had a 
structural function, even the sculpture. 
Sometimes the sculpture was used to 
accent a section of the building; some- 
times, to make full use of the sunlight 
and shadow of the brilliant Greek days. 

The Romans were an efficient people. 
They conquered and ruled and did not 
hesitate to incorporate into their own 
lives the good which they found in the 
civilizations of other peoples. So it is 
not strange that many of their buildings 
—such as the Pantheon — have incor- 
porated in them many features of Greek 
buildings. The Greeks were acknowl- 
edged to be the most perfect builders 
until that time. 

But the Romans also developed (al- 
though they did not invent it) the 
arch. On first comparing the Pantheon 
with the Parthenon you will notice this 
difference: the Pantheon has a large 
dome. This was made possible because 
the Romans used fhe arch. Of course 
they used the arch, in many other ways 
than to beautify their buildings. They 
used it in bridges and aqueducts, some 
of which are still standing. 

Another unique feature of the Pan- 
theon is the fact that the only illumina- 
fon for the building comes from an 
open section in the dome. This was a 
tumph of construction and provided 
enough light for the entire large build- 
ing. 

As the Romans conquered more land 
they brought back with them treasures 
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from many countries. Many of these 
treasures they placed in their public 
buildings. Many of the ideas from other 
lands were also incorporated into them. 
Naturally, not all these ideas and treas- 
ures really belonged in the buildings 
but they showed all the Romans how 
great their country was. This was in 
contrast to the Greek buildings where 
beauty and function were the most im- 
portant things. 

Next we come to the Byzantine period 
as exemplified by the church of St. 
Sophia in Istanbul (Constantinople). 
The emperor Constantine removed the 
capital of the Roman empire from Rome 
to an old Greek city which he rebuilt 
and which he called Constantinople. 
Many of the buildings were made from 
parts of old Roman buildings; some 
were entirely new. The buildings were 
more elaborate than those in Rome 
especially on the inside. By this time 
more and more people were becoming 
Christians. The Christians worshipped 
one God instead of many. Their 
churches had to be large to accommo- 
date great numbers of people. It was 
what was inside the church that mat- 
tered, not the exterior. 

St. Sophia displays a great develop- 
ment of the vault and dome, begun in 
Roman architecture. 

As Christianity spread through Europe 
and as the barbarians becarne civilized, 
a new type of architecture for churches 
was developed. This is known as Gothic. 
It took different forms in different coun- 
tries. The principal feature of it was 
lightness and a desire to point man’s 
thoughts heavenward through the shape 
of the buildings. We see spires, pointed 
arches, all sorts of devices which make 
the eye turn upward instead of keeping 
it on a horizontal plane. In order to 
compensate for the height of the build- 
ings and for many other features, 
buttresses were used but even these were 
gracefully designed to keep in pattern 
with the rest of the building. 


The great cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages were not built at one time. Many 
people worked on them. Everyone felt 
a part of the building. Each took the 
course that by doing his test in the con- 
struction of the building he was prais- 
ing God. There is not a sameness in 
the cathedrals. In fact, notice the 
Cathedral at Chartes has two spires 
which are not alike! They were built 
at different times and men’s ideas had 
changed meanwhile. 

Renaissance architecture and build- 
ings show the return of man’s thoughts 
to ancient times—to the great days of 
Greece and Rome. Hence the buildings 





of this period make use of the columns 
of Greek architecture and the Roman 
modifications. Since men now investi- 
gated these ancient times they learned 
rules for buildings and they studied 
the philosophy underlying the great 
buildings of Greece and Rome. They 
did not (as during some later times) 
slavishly copy older models. It was dur- 
ing the Renaissance, too, that public 
buildings for purposes other than wor- 
ship began to be needed. Previously 
law courts and temples or churches and 
theatres were the principal public build- 
ings. Now there were assembly halls 
of various kinds and many buildings 
to house commercial enterprises in ad- 
dition to the older buildings. With the 
change in function of a building came 
a change in the design of it. 

In modern times we see this carried 
to important lengths. Most of the public 
buildings in use today are office build- 
ings, factories, libraries, hospitals, 
schools, and the like. While modern 
churches are beautiful, the modern 
architect must think in terms of com- 
mercial institutions. Our great buildings 
have been made possible by the use of 
two more architectural principles: the 
truss and the steel skeleton. These have 
enabled men to build the skyscrapers 
and other large buildings which are so 
much a feature of our civilization. 


CORRELATIONS 

In the building of the models of the 
famous structures art and arithmetic 
will combine. Children should thor- 
oughly discuss the geographical and 
historical factors involved in the various 
countries and periods under considera- 
tion. Many lessons of safety may be 
taught as they study the methods by 
which great buildings are erected and 
the steps taken to insure the safety of 
the buildings when completed. A study 
of the types of material available to the 
builders of different eras might be good, 
if time allows. 

There will be many opportunities for 
creative language work during the 
course of the unit and these should be 
fully utilized. It might also be interest- 
ing to read bits of Greek, Roman, 
Medieval, Renaissance, and modern 
poetry to the class to help the children 
get the feeling of the times. 

In addition to the construction of 
models the class might wish to make 
friezes and murals, stage backdrops (as 
previously suggested), notebook covers 
and illustrations, and so on. 
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For a large table project, for blackboard study, for if 
scenery ideas, this plan of the famous temple at Karnat F moc 
will prove most useful. First of all the children know the at K 


length of time it took to complete the structure—80 § subg 
years, it is said. Next, while setting it up, they should first 
observe the symmetry. They should note, too, that ony F of , 
the post and lintel are used in its construction. While seray 
we have less knowledge of the decoration of the temple have 
than of its architecture, we do know that hieroglyphic B bet, 
were carved into the enormous pillars and we can com Ni 
jecture that these were painted in brilliant colors. t mi 

It might be a good idea for the class to be divided pepe 
into three groups each to work on one model—th prop 
present subject, the Parthenon, and the Pantheon. Ther othe 
they could compare the structures as they work to nolt Band 
the advancements and speciai characteristics of @ ing 
Lacking facilities for this, the entire class should study {don 
the structure chosen for the project and compare it to th 
pictures of the others. See pages 37 and 38 for mot B deta 
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information about how to build the table project. 
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THE PARTHENON OF THE ACROPOLIS 
MODEL OF RESTORED PARTHENON 
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r . If the class chooses to make a table model of this 
“—s | most famous of the Greek buildings (or of the temple e aa 
NOW om ot Karnak or the Pantheon at Rome) several groups (or 
<7 4 subgroups) should be appointed to divide the work. The Se 
+ ok first thing that will be needed is a considerable amount ad 
Whi of material: paper, cardboard, dowel sticks perhaps, 
- ns | raps of wood, boxes, and the like. After the children & & 
Wohi have studied the building for a while they will have a 
glyphics better idea of the amount and kinds of material needed. * Pa 
> Next, the size of the building should be established. 
divided It might be sketched out on a sheet of brown wrapping 
‘ . Paper in floor-plan fashion. The class will need to study # s 
= age an in order = determine the height, width, and 
° f dimensions. These should be written out carefully 
ri ev and sketches on the sides and other parts of the build- ee @ * eo e@ee 
4 oh ing should be made from them. With these sketches 





(done on any kind of paper], the children may proceed 


a te the actual work of construction. See page 38 for more 


; details of this project. FLOOR PLAN 
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THE ROMAN PANTHEON 
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After the project has been planned and sketched, the 
children are ready to begin construction. At this poin 
they must decide just how elaborate their building is 4, 
be. For example, if they have a box the size of th 
projected building, they might use it, decorating the ou. 
side and so constructing the top that it may be removed 
to show the inside of the building. If this method is fo) 
lowed the children can secure their building to the tabl 
by making small cardboard tabs and stapling one end 
of each to the building and fastening the other end t 
the table by means of a thumb-tack. If this is done on 
the inside of the walls it will be very inconspicuous, 


A more elaborate plan is to use cardboard for th 
roof and pediment as well as base of the building and 
to make the columns of dowel sticks. The dome of th 
Pantheon could be made of paper of lighter weight, 
Notice the manner in which this problem may be solved 
as shown in the illustration on this page. 
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FOR YOUR NOTEBOOK 


In addition to detailed studies of some of the famous 
buildings of the world, pictures showing various aspects 
of other well-known churches and other public buildings 
can be added to a classroom notebook (or to individual 
notebooks, if each member of the class is compiling one). 
Children's attention should be directed to selecting build- 
ing from all periods. 

The pictures shown on this page should give them an 
idea of the type of thing they should look for. With each 
picture the ¢ ildren should include any information about 
the building which they may have been able to garner. The 
ideal situation is to have few pictures about which there 
is no specific information. If possible, each page of the 
notebook should contain a comprehensive picture of the 
building, detail illustrations (such as gargoyles, pedi- 
ments, etc.), and the little story. The children's own 
ilustrations (of the types of people who used the build- 
ings, for example) will make the books even more attrac- 
tive. 
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AUDIO- 
VISUAL 
AIDS 


SOME NOTES 
ABOUT EQUIPMENT 


While it is usually the school ad- 
ministrators who purchase equipment 
such as projectors for the visual-aids 
program, we think it useful to outline 
a few thoughts on the subject. In many 
small schools the teachers really make 
the recommendations to their Boards 
and in some rural areas teachers do the 
actual purchasing. 

If a teacher does not know what dif- 
ferent types of projectors will do she 
will be at a disadvantage in using equip- 
ment purchased for classroom activities 
and she will not know what types of 
films can be accommodated by the 
projector. 

Similarly administrators must be 
aware of the classroom situations and 
general school needs before purchasing 
equipment if they are to buy econom- 
ically those items most in demand by 
teachers. 

All this necessitates careful study by 
both teacher and administrator of avail- 
able equipment. Most of the manu- 
facturers of visual-aid materials have 
men in their employ competent to ex- 
plain the advantages and particular uses 
of their instruments. Teachers or ad- 
ministrators should write to the various 
companies which manufacture such 
equipment for complete information 
about available equipment. 


The Ampro Corporation has an- 
nounced the “Century-10” as an eco- 
nomical sound projector. It is described 
as “a light and compact projector, with 
extremely simplified design to provide 
the utmost in 16 mm. sound-on-film 
projection where features such as still 
pictures, reverse operation, and the 
combination of silent and sound speeds 
ae not desired.” For further details 
write this corporation at 2835 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 18. Ampro also 
has a new slide projector for 2” x 2” 
slides and 35 mm. strip film in which 
many schools may be interested. 
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Another projector which might be of 
interest to schools is the “Filmo Slide 
Master” of the Bell and Howell Com- 
pany of Chicago. This is the com- 
pany’s first product in the still projector 
field, and this particular instrument is 
for showing color or black-and-white 
35 mm. slides. There are optional in- 
terchangeable lenses and the lens may 
be locked in focus. 


The Technical Devices Corporation, 
Eagle Rock and Beaufort Avenues, 
Roseland, New Jersey, is publicizing 
its new Fodeco Electric Slide Viewer 
Model 105 which gives a three-dimen- 
sional effect to slides. This particular 
model comes in a base plus a carrying 
case for 56 slides. It is compact and 
the unit as a whole fits neatly into 
pocket, handbag, or briefcase. When it 
is open they say that it takes up less 
room than a desk telephone. 

Another attractive product offered by 
the Technical Devices Corporation is 
their Fodeco Slide Files. Dustproof, all 
metal, welded lifetime construction in- 
sures safety to slides. In addition, con- 
venience and utility are important fea- 
tures in such a file for classroom or 
school system use. 


Because of the importance of having 
the best available equipment in the 
classroom it is best to consult several 
different companies before deciding on 
just what kind of projector to buy. We 
should be glad to furnish, on request, 
names and addresses of several of the 
companies which manufacture such 
equipment. Simply address request to: 
Editor, Junior Arts and Activities, 4616 
North Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. Please 
allow about a month for reply. 
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IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK + | 

Hew to decorate burnt wood etch- 

ings, glorified glass plaques, mirror 

pictures, brass and copper craft etc. 
Write for catalog JA-2 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL 














SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


Notice the address on the wrapper 
covering this magazine. If it is mark- 
ed 2-47, your subscription expires 
with this issue. To be assured of 
uninterrupted service, send your re- 


newal order at once. 


And remember, by sending in your 
renewal this month you can take ad- 
vantage of the big 10th anniversary 
offer—see the inside front cover for 
additional details of this exceptional 
opportunity for securing not only 
your regular year’s subscription to 
Junior Arts and Activities, but also 
a beautiful premium! 
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4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 

















Just run your hand lightly over the top ef this 
specially treated cellophane box and you have danc- 
ing dolls! Yes, the clever little figures inside the 
box will amaze you with their antics and at: the 
same time illustrate to your class an important 
science lesson—the working of static electricity. 


Children will be enchanted by this brand new edu- 
cational toy and adults, too, will be charmed by 
these sprightly dancers. 


In the classroom this is a perpetual project com- 
bining science and art, for children can make their 
own figures to fit in this specially treated 5” x 
614” x 2%” box. Airplanes to fly during a trans- 
portation unit; dancing, tumbling clowns for the 
circus unit; hopping, Jumping rabbits for the nature 
unit—you will find that almost every study will 
provide an art correlation adaptable to this project! 


ONLY $1.00 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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READING & PHONICS 


Hactograph duplicating workbooks 
guaranteed to reproduce 50 to 75 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 


A.B.C. Pre-Primer: 67 pages......$1.25 
First Grade Reading: 60 pages.. 1.25 


Second Grade Reading: 
ee 


Third Grade Reading: 52 pages 1.25 
Fourth Grade selene 

52 pages ............. 1.25 
Phonics & Reading: 32 pages, 

1A or 2B level 


Magic Keys To Phonics: 
32 pages, grades 3-5 


Each unit contains stories, pictures, 
activities of all kinds: coloring, past- 
ing, matching, test responses. Vocabu- 
lary is carefully graded and controlled 
and workbooks may be correlated with 
any reading text. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 











MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
WORKBOOKS 


SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS 


For use with various grades as indicated in 
descriptions. Printed in hectograph dupli- 
cating ink—guaranteed to reproduce 50 to 
75 copies on any gelatin duplicator. 


ESKIMO LAND. 32 pages, usable in 2nd or 
3rd grade, Illustrations of Eskimo family 
life and activities. Lots of activity work 
PN IIIS. wii scciviscascscneadamasninacoroiwcaneasan $1.00 


MY ESKIMO BOOK. Descriptive lessons on 
animals of Arctic, types of homes and cos 
tumes, historical and geographical informa- 
tion. 54 pages, grades 4 to 6 $1.25 


CHINA. 32 pages of diversified test ma- 
terial, illustrations, activities setting forth 
customs, products and features of China. 
2nd or 3rd grade $1.00 


MY UNIT ON HOLLAND. Stories properly 
graded covering outstanding features such 
as dikes, windmills, costumes. 32 pages, 
usable in grades 2 or 3 f 

MY INDIAN BOOK. 32 oo oes seeming 
on Indian clothing, food, sh and dally 
life. Large illustrations, pony ‘of — 
work. Grades 2 or 3 $1.00 

MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR. 
The charm of Mexico brought out through 
lessons in reading and geography on habits, 
customs, legends, 32 pages, grades sie 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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FLAGS 


(Continued from page 13) 

line.) 
IV. Appreciations: children were more 
keenly aware of the just valuation of 

A. An orderly and logical develop- 
ment of the unit. 

B. The workers in the flag store. 

C. Our country and our flag. 

D. Their abilities and those of other 
children. 

F. The book they made on the unit. 


INTEGRATIONS 

In addition to integrating all school 
subjects in the unit (see master out- 
line), conversational ability improved 
during the unit and greater application 
was given to listening to discussions, 
reading material, stories, poems, and 
songs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 

Our Flag, Carman (New York: Loth- 
rop, Lee, and Shepard, 1940) 

The Flag of the United States, Your 
Flag and Mine, Kerrick (Chicago: The 
White House Publishers, 1931) 

The Little Book of the Flag, Tappan 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917) 
Pamphlets 

Dettra’s Story of American Flags, 
Dettra Flag Co., Inc., Oaks, Pennsyl- 
vania 

The Flag of the United States, How 
to Display and Respect It, available 
from the Navy Recruiting Service 

The Stars and Stripes Forever, How 
to Display Them and Where to Buy 
Them, Oshkosh Tent and Awning Co., 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Songs 

“Allegiance to the Flag” and “Salute 
to the Flag,” Sing a Song, the World 
of Music Series (Chicago: Ginn and 
Co., 1936) 

“The Soldiers Come,” Songs For the 
Little Child, Baker (New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1921) 

“The Flag Goes By,” Pitter Patter 
For Kindergarten (Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Charlotte Ross Culbertson) 

“Your Flag and My Flag,” Songs and 
Rhythms For Kindergarten, Culbert- 
son (Wauwatosa, Wis.: The Kenyon 
Press ) 

Rhythms 

“Parade,” Song Plays For Little Chil- 
dren, Higgons (New York: The John 
Day Co., 1937) 

Rhythm Band 

“Our Flag,” Musical Experiences For 
Little Children, Kenagy and Arnold 
(Cincinnati, Ohio: The Willis Music 
Co.) 





TEACHING MUSIC 
(Continued from page 21) 


It is interesting to note that this Cap. 
adian use of music preceded the Amer. 
ican use in sports. 

Since most of the indigenous music 
of Canada is vocal, and the climat 
produces the vigor and _ exhilaration 
conducive to singing, it is small wonder 
that vocal music is popular in Canada, 
In Toronto there is a famous Mendek. 
sohn Choir, founded in 1812. In Mop. 
treal the Philharmonic Society was 
founded in 1848. 

Instrumental music also has had jts 
devotees. The Toronto Symphony Or. 
chestra and String Quartette were 
founded in 1913. Unfortunately, Can. 
adian composers are less known in the 
United States. Calixa Lavalee is fre. 
quently presented on American pro. 
grams. 

From the two traditions mentione 
modern Canadians have received a rich 
heritage of music. Recently they have 
become more interested in developing 
and popularizing their indigenous m- 
sic. This is fortunate, for not only 
Canadians but other music lovers wil 
benefit when more of these charming 
songs are available. 


SUGGESTED SOURCES OF 

SONGS 

Canadian Folk Songs, Old and Neu, J. 
M. Gibbon, E. P. Dutton and Co, 
New York 

Music Everywhere, C. C. Birchard and 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 





CORRECTION NOTICE! 


In spite of several readings of proofs 
and checking material, mistakes some- 
times slip through. That’s what hap- 
pened in our December, 1946 issue when 
we said on the Calendar (page 6) that 
Martin Van Buren was born in 1882. He 
was born in 1782. 








NURSERY RHYMES IN 
PICTURES 


8% x 11 outline drawings of 30 favorite 
Nursery Rhyme Characters. No Reading 
Matter. Drawings are free of confusing detail 
and make attractive classroom decorations 
when colored. 

Printed in hectograph duplicating ink. Each 
page will reproduce from 50 to 75 copies @ 

any gelatin duplicator. 


Price - $1.00 


Send remittance with order 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Il. 
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ACTIVITIE 









We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
you! 

yon are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution 
accepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


EXTRA SHELF ROOM 


The problem of extra shelf room is many 
times a difficult one for teachers. One idea 
which you may not have considered for mak- 
ing more room for books, supplies or lunch 
pails is the ordinary orange crate. 

First of all, decorate the crates in bright 
colors—this may be done by painting them 
or by covering them with crepe paper. Gaily 
flowered, inexpensive material may be used to 
make curtains to cover the open part. Then, 
stack one crate on top of another until the 
desired height is obtained. 

—Emma M. Butler 









































































































































AN A.B.C. TRAIN 

Children are always interested in a passing 
train. They especially like to count and see 
what each car of a freight train contains. 
Keeping this in mind, I devised the following 
plan for an A.B.C, train to help the children 
and hasten their learning of the letters of 
the alphabet. 

First we studied different types of trains 
and cars. Then we fashioned an engine and 
acoal car from cardboard and covered them 
with black construction paper. On the engine 
was placed the number of our school district 
(we made the numbers from white construc- 
tion paper). Also, in smaller white letters 




























































































we made the name of our school and took it 
as the name of our train. 






















































































Next, patterns were made for the cars and 
caboose. As soon as the children became 
acquainted with a letter, the child that was 
best able to letter the capital and small letters 
was given the privilege of making a car. These 
tars were made from light cardboard boxes 
ind the background of each car was cut and 
covered with different colors of scrap con- 
struction paper. Centering on each car, the 
child placed the letter that he had lettered 
and cut out from black construction paper. 
¢ also placed a small illustrative picture of 
What the car contained. For example, a small 
ted apple design was used on the A car. 

ch one of the 26 cars for each letter of 
the alphabet was developed in like manner 
& the children became acquainted with them. 
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This A.B.C. train may be placed along the 
bulletin ledge. Variations of games may be 
made to motivate the recognition of letters. 
For example, the children may be asked to 
close their eyes and then one child may re- 
move a car from the train. Then the other 
children are asked which car was “derailed.” 
Or, several cars may be removed and one 
child may name the cars and replace them in 
order. Children soon learn to make small 
words by switching the cards to a “side track” 
and seeing who can build the most words from 
various letter combinations. 

—Esther Gray 
WINDOW DECORATION 

Soon the children will be looking forward 
to signs of spring, one of the foremost of which 
is the return of the birds from the south. 
This window decoration is one that will re- 
mind them of this. 





Wings 


Cut out from construction paper a bird. A 
robin, bluebird, or any other kind of bird 
typical in your particular community may be 
used. Color the bird with appropriate colors. 
Then through the slit in the body, as shown 
in the illustration here, slip the wings. 

Suspend the bird by black thread and hang 
it in a window of the classroom. The bird 
will appear to be flying. 


—Lucile Rosencrans 
THANKFULNESS 


In our primary room I have used the fol- 
lowing “thankfulness” plan for the last two 
years and I find it very much enjoyed by the 
children. 

On the front blackboard I write an appro- 
priate “thankfulness” poem for the month. 
Opposite the poem I sketch a picture to cor- 
respond to the poem and then the children 
take turns coloring the picture. 

A leader, chosen each week, leads the room 
in repeating the poem just before we eat our 
lunch. This activity combines the idea of art, 
leadership and thankfulness which should be 
instilled in every child. 

—Ola B. Powell 
VALENTINE COOKIE BASKET 

Instead of giving an ordinary valentine to 
some special friend or shut-in, the children 
might like to make valentine cookie baskets 
which they can fill with cookies or candy, 
and so on. 

Take a heavy piece of construction paper 


TEACHER'S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


6” x 8”. Fold it into twelve 2” squares. Place 
the oblong in front with the four squares from 
right to left. Cut on the top and bottom fold 
of the right hand middle square. Then repeat 
on the left hand side. Then, paste the basket 
into shape. 





The handle is 1” x 8” because it must 
be strong enough to hold under a rather heavy 
burden. This handle is pasted inside of the 
basket. 

In making the basket, use two contrasting 
colors—red and white are valentine colors. 
The children may also like to decorate their 
baskets with rows of hearts or other suitable 
valentine decorations. 


—Grace A. Randall 
FEEDING THE BIRDS 


Even though we may be looking forward 
to it, spring isn’t here yet, and the birds still 
need to be fed. In my class a novel bird feed- 
ing station served to remind the children that 
they should put out crumbs and scraps for the 


birds. 





After we had finished making a snowman 
we placed a heavy paper picnic plate on top 
of his cap to provide a feeding box for the 
birds. In this the children placed feed and 
were greatly rewarded by the numbers of 
birds which gathered about the snowman feed- 
ing station. 

—Grace Close 
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Marta the Doll by Eloise Lownsbery 
is not the kind of book that keeps eight- 
to eleven-year-old children popeyed and 
breathless on the edge of their seats. 
But it is the kind of book that pro- 
duces a warm, friendly feeling for and 
belief in the characters. 

Hanka is a little Polish girl who lives 
with her family in the Tatra Mountains. 
But Jasiek, her wonderful older brother, 
and Marysia, her generous older sister, 
and Zosia, her baby sister, and old 
grandmother and father and mother are 
hardly satisfying playmates for a little 
girl. So Hanka dreams of having a 
doll, not a doll for pretend, but a real 
doll with real hair and eyes that open 
and close. 

Of course, Hanka’s wish is granted. 
She names her beautiful doll Marta for 
the cousins in America. Marta goes 
everywhere with Hanka —to church 
over in the next valley; to the dance 
of the dobra nocka, the wedding eve; 
up to the high pastures where Jasiek 
tends the sheep during the summer. But 
then Marta is lost and the little girl 
learns her first lesson in sorrow. How- 
ever, the author supplies a happy, and 
plausible, ending. 

One of the best things about this 
book is the emphasis on close family 
life. The good feeling of belonging and 
the sense of unity in the family group 
cannut, we believe, be stressed too 
strongly in these days when it seems 
that the pleasures of the home are 
almost forgotten. 

Also, much excellent background ma- 
terial and folklore of Poland work into 
the story very naturally. This is one 
of the least posed and artificially plotted 
books we have read for a long time, and 
it is indeed a relief! 

(Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 


Fifth Ave., New York—$2.00) 
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YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


Here is a book that very young 
authors — seven to eleven — and artists 
will snap up with whoops of enthusiasm. 
Anne Kramer, the author, has called it 
It’s Fun to Make a Book and the way 
Miss Kramer puts it, it certainly is fun. 

There are two stories in the book and 
with each one there are blank pages for 
original illustrations and endings by the 
young reader who is also given a chance 
to compare his idea of the story’s end- 
ing with the actual ending printed near 
the end of the book. Then space is left 
for an original story with original il- 
lustrations. 

Drawing suggestions are also given, 
and two to one most of the adults in 
the house will be drawing these circle 
and square and triangle figures. We 
might add that the excellent suggestions 
for writing a story might very well be 
studied by authors who aren’t so very 
young. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10—$1.00) 

Lewis Carroll’s masterpiece Through 
the Looking-Glass has been published in 
a new edition. Companion piece to 
this same publisher’s edition of Alice’s 
Adventures In Wonderland (see “Your 
Bookshelf,” November, 1945), Through 
the Looking-Glass is notable for approx- 
imately the same reasons—the original 
Tenniel illustrations, large, easy to read 
type arranged attractively on fairly 
large pages. 

(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 18—$1.25) 

Factual, yes, but hardly inspired is 
this story of America’s Paul Revere by 
Esther Forbes. However, for use in the 
intermediate and upper-grade classroom 
this book has value because of the 
wealth of background material about 


not only the man Paul Revere but the 
exciting times in which he lived. 

But somehow the style of the book 
does not do justice to the tremendously 
thrilling phase of our history and in 
comparison seems dull. 

Lynd Ward’s illustrations (many of 
them are in color) are superior and 
manage to put across the sense of the 
times quite independently of the text. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St, 
Boston—$2.50) 


Here is a book that is good reading. 
It has none of the outdated “virtue 
always triumphs over evil” poked into 
it, nor the romanticized, improbable ad. 
venturing of what in real life we fear 
could only be obnoxious little monster 


children. 


Shooting Star Farm by Anne Molloy 
is about Sabra Douglas who finds a new 
friend in Judy Kelton when Judy's 
father and mother open the Shooting 
Star Farm Riding School. It is about 
Tony dello Russo who finds happiness 
and a healthy adjustment to life through 
his love of horses and his work at the 
farm. It is about the Kelton twins, 
about Sabra’s grandmother, and several 
others who are so believable that one 
can imagine the stories which might be 
written about each of them. 

Only one fault we might find with 
this book—the ending is just a bit too 
happy and works out a bit too wel. 
However, on the whole, Shooting Star 
Farm is a good story with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end throughout which 
a nice pace and pitch of interest ar 
held. Older children should enjoy this 

(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St, 
Boston—$2.50) 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
SELECTIONS 

The Junior Literary Guild Selections 
For February are: Patty Paints A Pic 
ture by Laura Bannon (boys and gitl 
6-8); Animal Inn by Virginia Mot 
(boys and girls, 9-11); More Pictures 
To Grow Up With by Katharine Gibson 
(older girls, 12-16); Bonny’s Boy by 
F. E. Rechnitzer (older boys, 12-16). 
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USING PROJECT 


MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE) 


In all our valentine project sugges- 
tions for this month we should like to 
emphasize the fact that these projects 
ae adaptable. The “Valentine Greet- 
ing” project on page 9, for instance, in 
its basic design can be used as almost 
any kind of greeting card. The great 
amount of space given to decorating the 
card provides the opportunity for chil- 
dren to use their imaginations in mak- 
ing something suitable for the particular 
recipient. 

od 

The “Valentine Box and Decorations” 
on page 10 may have a more interest- 
ing appeal for the class if it is made in 
different shapes—that of a heart, per- 
haps, or a quiver. 

& 


Instead of “A Valentine Flower-Vase” 
as we have shown on page 11 you may 
wish to save this project and use it as 
a spring flower-vase or a suinmer flower- 
vase. 

ow 

The “Valentine Handkerchief Holder” 
project on page 12 might be adapted 
for a Mother’s Day gift. This is true 
aso of the “Valentine Gifts.” Keep in 
mind, too, that handkerchief holders 
make nice and yet inexpensive birthday 
greetings. 

° 

“Paper and Paste Relief Modeling” 
on page 15 is an excellent project for 
just about any season and for use with 
almost any study. It can provide a fine 
art correlation with studies of other 
countries because designs and arts of 


| these countries may be worked out in 


this relief modeling on notebooks, boxes, 
posters, and so on. 
+ 


The chart of “The Arrangement of 
the Orchestra” (page 19) might serve 
% a model for a very large classroom 
chart. Correlate art with this by mak- 
ing the large chart a project for the 
tatire art class. It might be done with 
colorful backgrounds for the different 
sections of instruments. A large chart 
put up in the classroom makes it much 
timpler for children to visualize the 
working of the orchestra when they dis- 
cuss it and listen to selections. 

oo 
ale figures we have shown for the 
| “Washington Mural” on page 24 might 
ilso be adapted for use in a Washing- 
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ton diorama or even single pictures of 
outstanding representative 
Washington’s life. 


scenes in 


“A Ground-Hog Window Scene” 
given on page 27 is a good project for 
taxing the imaginations of the children. 
They will have to think hard about 
giving the scene an authentic look and 
yet making it from materials that are 
not too difficult to obtain. 


The stitches and actual construction 
of the “Puppy-Case Sewing Project” on 
page 30 can be adapted to many pat- 
terns. Instead of a puppy case some of 
your class might like to make their cases 
in the shapes of chickens, houses, cats, 
leaves, and so on. 


The idea of bending discarded rec- 
ords into different shapes can be utilized 
in other ways besides the “Bowls From 
Discarded Records,” which we have 
shown on page 22. 

Many shapes such as candlestick 
holders, flower holders, and so on might 
be formed. Also, records might be 
broken and then made pliable and in 
this way smaller things may be formed. 


The obvious use of the public build- 
ings projects besides their part in the 
actual unit, is that in studies of those 
particular times—ancient Egypt, Greece, 
or Rome. 

Also, they might serve in a study of 
modern architecture in seeing just what 
ideas and designs have been taken from 
these ancient buildings. 








OUR SPECIAL 10TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OFFER 


Our way of showing appreciation 
for your loyalty during the past ten 
years is to present, for a limited time, 
this very special offer to each of our 
subscribers — and to teachers every- 
where. 


FOR FULL DETAILS SEE THE INSIDE 
FRONT COVER OF THIS 
ISSUE 


Read the details, then take advan- 
tage of our anniversary offer. 





| 
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Clever Monologues 
For Little Girls 


“Betty Entertains the 


Encyclopedia Salesman” .............. 28c 
MINI sncscsrcaiescetashoenctoeoenenl 53c 
“Come on in, Mrs. Jones”’................ 38¢e 
“Pay Tale Teil”... sao. cccccecsce! 28c 
ae ee 
“Little Red Riding Hood”.............. 38¢ 
SOaweery TOCEINOE unc ssiscci ct 28¢ 
“Playing With Mama’s Hats”........ 38c 
“The Telephone Doll”.......000000000.... 38c 
ST OG OO I casein cessive 28¢ 
“When Company Comes”................ 23¢ 


“Why Columbus Mixed His Dates” 38¢ 


The above titles may be purchased 
separately at post-paid prices quoted; 
or all twelve will be sent for $3.00. 


Order from 


EDNA MEANS 
DRAMATIC SERVICE 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send for our free catalogue 











SERVICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


February is a busy month for all 
elementary teachers. We know you 
want to have materials, projects, and 
activities on hand so that your class 
will not be delayed. You may have 
questions about integrations and cor- 
relations, sources of materials, suit- 
able books for supplementary reading 
and reference, programs, and so on. 


We suggest that you write us. We 
have established a separate depart- 
ment for finding the answers to teach- 
ers’ questions 


It requires about a month to do the 
necessary research and send a reply 
to your letter. (Sometimes we sur- 
prise ourselves and our correspondents 
by beating this deadline!) We suggest 
that you write us early. 


Make all requests as specific as pos- 
sible. State the grade or grades you 
teach; give us any additional infor- 
mation you believe will be helpful in 
preparing the material you wish. 


Write to: 
The Editor 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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IN EVERY 
CLASSROOM... 


there is a definite place for a 
postage stamp collection. 


Stamp collecting has many ad- 
vantages as a teaching device: it 
is an interesting and instructive 
pastime; it stimulates interest in 
geography. Did you know that 
many of the states have their own 
stamps? It automatically classi- 
fies the different eras of our his- 
tory for the children and fixes im- 
portant dates in their minds. It 
further acquaints children with 
the great men of this country and 
it stimulates their interest in out- 
standing figures of our history. 


It even has an economic value, 
since every stamp automatically 
increases with age, whether mint 
or cancelled, and some very small 
values become worth many times 
their original cost, yet there are 
literally hundreds of stamps which 
may be obtained for less than a 
nickel. 


The most popular and practical 
album for the young collector is 
The Postage Stamps of the United 
States. This album contains spaces 
for every design and color of 
United States postage and air 
mails down to 1942. New pages 
for the album are issued at regu- 
lar intervals. Particular attention 
is paid to artistic and distinctive 
arrangement of the stamps. Beau- 
tifully bound in blue and gold, it 
lies flat when open; has designs 
on one side of the page only; has 
a little frame for each stamp, and 
in every respect is a decided ad- 
vance and improvement over the 
old style stamp albums. It is 
reasonably priced at 


Only $2.00 


(Postpaid) 


(Remittance must accompany all orders) 


The Jones Publishing Co. 





4616 N. Clark Chicago 40, Ml. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


GRADUATION PLANS 


By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy teacher quick, easy plans for the monthly 
P.T.A. or Community Club meeting and sug- 
gestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Such requests should be sent at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 


Plans for graduation may center 
about several themes —the class will, 
prophecy, poem, history, and so on. 
Such a graduation exercise is usually 
better in the small schools and com- 
munities where people are more ac- 
quainted with the groups as a whole. 
The following two books are especially 
helpful for a graduation program built 
around such themes. 

Commencement Specialties, Gladys 
Lloyd (Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., 50c) best for 
eighth grade and junior high. Short 
plays are included. 

That Good Closing Day Book (The 
Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse 2, N. Y., 
50c) contains material for graduation 
and the last day of school. 

In localities where several districts 
combine to have sectional graduation 
programs, more formal numbers are 
best. The following are suggestions for 
this type of program. 


| MUSIC 


In making up the music for your 
programs do not overlook the fact that 
there are many popular songs which 
are appropriate, such as those on patrio- 
tism, and simple classics. 

Humorous Drills and Acting Songs 
(J. S. Latta & Son, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
40c) contains 10 drills, some with music 
and some not. Clever. 

Sing and Dance, Hunt, Wilson, and 
Collier (Hall & McCreary Co., 436 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, $1.25) has many 
fine folk dances and play-party games 
useful for many occasions. A graceful 
dance from this, such as the minuet or 


HELPS 


one of the folk dances, would be g 
pleasing number. 

The popular song “Tonight We Love” 
might be given as “This Night Is Ours,” 
worked out in two-part harmony. The 
words may be as follows: 


Grad-u-a-tion sends us on to high-er 
goals in the world 

We reach for stars, hope is ours 

To win suc-cess and hap-pi-ness 

This night is ours—in the glow—that 
comes with win-ning new worlds 

We know that we can not stop, but 
to-mor-row is a new day 

And we find it always so 

This night is ours. 


EXERCISES 

Uncle Sam, P.M., Martha Race (Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, 25c) is a short, patriotic mu- 
sical sketch requiring 10 characters, 
based on the growth of the U.S.A. 

Salute to the Flag, Esther C. Averill 
(Walter H. Baker Co., 50c) is a dra 
matic presentation of the meaning of 
our flag. 17 characters, 30 minutes. 

Boys Will Be Boys, Alexander Key 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio, 75c) has very easy pan 
tomimes and entertainments for boys. 
Girls may take part, too. 

“So Proud to Serve” Linsey Barbee 
(Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass., December, 1945, 40c) 2 girls, 4 
boys and others for officers, 3 scenes, 15 
minutes. 

“We Hold These Truths” by Mar 
guerite F. Melcher (Plays, October, 
1946), 3 boys, 5 girls, 1 scene, 20 
minutes, very timely. 

Paul Splits the Atom, Christopher 
Sergel (The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 40c) 
3 boys, 4 girls, 20 minutes, humorous. 

Putting on the Senior Play, Kathrys 
Kimball (Wetmore Declamation Bu 
reau, 1631 S. Paxton St., Sioux City, 
Iowa, 50c) a 10-minute humorots 
monologue by girls. 

Why Teachers Say Yes, Edna Means 
(Edna Means Dramatic Service, 529 


(Continued on page 47) 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


(Continued from page 46) 
Arlington Place, Chicago 14, 53c) a 10- 


minute, very humorous monologue. 

Easy Acts for Junior High Assemblies 
(Eldridge Entertainment House, 75c) 
contains many short skits, some of which 
are very good for graduation programs. 

Easy Pantomimes (Walter H. Baker 
Co., 60c) contains a good variety, easy 
to present. 

The Grade Assembly Book, Noel 
Flaurier (The Northwestern Press, 2200 
Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 50c) 
contains a good variety of playlets. 

The Modern Health Book, Noel Flau- 
rier (The Northwestern Press, 60c) con- 
tains a variety of program material; 
some numbers would make excellent 
graduation material. 

101 Famous Poems (The Cable Co.., 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 35c) con- 
tains that many famous poems and also 
a prose supplement. A teacher could 
always find this book useful. Her pupils 
should be familiar with these poems. 
Some make good recitations or choral 
readings. 




















MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 15-30 











NOTICE FOR LIBRARIANS 


Several teachers have asked us why 
Wwe are not listed in the Education In- 
dex published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New 
York 52. Since our listing in this 
guide would be of advantage to you 
in helping the teachers of your school 
find material they need, we suggest 
that you write to the H. W. Wilson 
Co. and request that Junior Arts and 
Activities be included in this guide. 
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Yes, your bookshelf is one of your most important teaching tools 
and its contents often make the difference between mediocre and in- 
spired teaching. The following are books which we believe will aug- 
ment your bookshelf with helpful, practical, and inexpensive material. 

They are books which will work for you in presenting to your pupils 
ideas of things to do, projects, seasonal work, crafts, songs, designs, 
games, activities, study outlines, and so on which are up-to-date, stimu- 
lating, and above all educational. 

SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. Study out- 
lines, projects, and activities for 8 of the most frequently used units 
in the kindergarten and grades 1, 2, 3. Each unit contains projects, 
construction ideas, seatwork, designs, reading charts, games, posters, 
CI is bo end cenccote bss candeeessaeusesbiarees 

SONGS FOR EVERY SEASON. This is a brand new compilation 
of songs for little people. Taken from past issues of Junior Arts and 
Activities, each song is complete on one page and the music is clear 
I eo on. 064080066 R sae Re eae sens OR eRaweRE 75¢ 

YEAR-ROUND ARTS AND CRAFTS PROJECTS. A book of proj- 
ects, arts and crafts, things to do, things to make, for every season 
and every holiday usually observed during the school year........ 75e 

OUR UNITED STATES. Contains study outlines, projects, maps, 
activities, reference material. Included are: Alaska, District of Co- 
lumbia, California, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, Washington (state), Wisconsin. .. .60c 

OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS. Revised Edition. Contains study out- 


lines, projects, maps, activities, reference material on Canada, Mexico, 


Central America, and South America. .........2eeeeeeeeeees 60c 
COMBINATION ORDERS 

Our United States and Our Good Neighbors..............+- $1.00 
Our United States or Our Good Neighbors and Social Studies 

Units For the Primary Graetsc. cece ccccccccesccescoese $1.15 
Our United States and Our Good Neighbors and Social Studies 

Unite for Primary Grades... sccccceccvceccsseccccves $1.60 
Songs For Every Season and Year-Round Arts and Crafts 

FRE 6.66000 vo nancwrsewesereaneeedeecenensraness $1.25 


All books sent postpaid 
Cash must accompany all orders 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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FREE AND 
MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ing for. To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
Send the order blank to us and 


INEXPENSIVE 


charge and may be secured by address- 

ing requests to: Pan American World 

Airways, 135 East 42 St., New York 17. 
& 

A booklet describing agricultural con- 
ditions in the states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas has been 
issued by the agricultural department 
of the Santa Fe Railway. This 70-page 
brochure was prepared by H. M. Bainer, 
general agricultural agent of the rail- 
way. 

Profusely illustrated, the self-styled 
guide to locations and opportunities in 
the Southwest contains much up-to-date 
information which can be utilized in 
the classroom. 

Titled Agriculture in the Santa Fe 
Southwest, this publication is free on 
request from the railroad’s agricultural 


materials. 
we shall forward your requests to the proper 
publishers. 


At Ease Aloft is a little booklet which 
the Pan American World Airways has 
put out as a collection of games, puzzles, 
and interesting information for whiling 
away time in flight. However, teachers 
and pupils may find the puzzles interest- 
ing. Also, the second half of the 
booklet is devoted to information of 
real use in the classroom. 


For instance, there is a listing of 
“Famous Flights”; a brief section on 
each of the 20 republics and 16 terri- agents at Amarillo or Galveston, Texas; 
tories and possessions which comprise or Fresno, California. 

Central and South America; a page of s 
“Little Known Facts About Air Mail 


An excellent publication for the social 
and Express”; and so. 


studies or geographical studies is Your 


by the Canadian Wartime Information 
Board, 1205 15th St., N.W., Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

There are a great many illustrations 
— photographs, sketches, charts, and 
maps. Population, government, indus. 
tries, cities, sections, agricultural prod- 
ucts, history, recreational facilities, and 
so on are all included in this free book. 
let which may be obtained by writing 
to the Canadian Wartime Information 
Board. 

& 

Nature’s Artillery is an extremely in. 
teresting booklet about lightning. Not 
only does it explain the need for pro- 
tection against damage from lightning, 
but it also explains by illustrations just 
how electrified “sky-clouds” and elec. 
trified combine to pro 
duce lightning. Safety and nature-study- 
and-science students and teachers will 
find this booklet of particular interest 
and value. 

Nature’s Artillery may be obtained 


“earth-clouds” 


without 





charge from: The National 
(Continued on inside back cover) 


The GRAB BAG 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


F101 FREE. At Ease Aloft. Booklet of games, F105 5c. Lima. Booklet describing and giv- 
puzzles, and information about airways. ing history of this Peruvian city. 


F102 FREE. Agriculture in the Santa Fe South- 106 FREE. Rubber From Oil. Story of the 
west. Booklet describing agricultural con- task of making synthetic rubber and 
ditions in southwestern U. S. simple explanations of its make-up. 

F103 FREE. Your Neighbor Canada. Photo- 


graphs, charts, sketches, maps, and other 
information about Canada. 


F104 FREE. Nature’s Artillery. Booklet about 
lightning; illustrated. 


This booklet is available without | Neighbor Canada which has been issued 











F107 25c. Children in Latin American Art. 
Collection of photographic reproductions 
of some famous Latin American artists. 
Two texts—one for children and second 
for teachers. 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 


We regret that we 
shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 
ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


We cannot honor this coupon after April 30, 1947 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. 
those items which require payment. 


(1) F101 (Free), [J F102 (Free), [J F103 (Free), 


i 


I enclose $ to cover the cost of 


() F104 (Free), [J F105 (5c), [] F106 (Free), [] F107 (25c). 
I am particularly i d in 
the following subjects: 





Name 
\ddress 
City 


PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE, 
OTHER ITEMS. 


DO NOT COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR 
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home, 
librar 

























































































































































FOLK DOLL 
PICTURES 


20 in each set 


Front and 
back views, 
printed on 

p heavy paper 
in beautiful 
| four - color 

process. An 
invaluable 
aid in social 
studies, geog- 
raphy, his- 














tory, art, costume design. 


DOLLS OF THE WORLD, SET 1 


Aloska, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Hol- 
lond, Ireland, Italy, Jerusalem, Mexico, 
Norway, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, 
Scotland, Sweden, Wales. 


DOLLY HOBBY, SET 2 


Amenia, Africa, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Ro- 
mania, Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora In- 
dion, U. S. (acorn boy), U. S. (cowboy), 
U.S. (hickory nut boy). 


Price $1.00 
Per Set of 20 Dolls 
Send remittance with order. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 
























This is a collection of 100 values 
which you can use in your classroom! 
Contained in this book One Hundred 
Works of Art and Sculpture are 
photographic reproductions of 100 of 
the immortal art works of the world. 
And each one is accompanied by a one- 
page story telling of its origin and 
creator! This book is valuable for 


home, for classroom, and for the 
library! 











200 pages—durably bound 
INTERESTING READING 
MATERIAL 
HANDY ART REFERENCE 
Simply worded, easily comprehend- 


ed stories which appeal to both youn 
and old. - . ? 


One Hundred Works of Art 
and Sculpture 
Only $1.00 
from 


MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 
16 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 























FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 48) 


Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York, New York. 
ze 

The capital city of our South Amer- 
ican neighbor Peru is given study in 
the publication Lima, issued by the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Peru itself is rich in historic asso- 
ciations—it is the land of the Incas; 
here the Spanish concentrated their 
power — and its natural wealth and 
beauty make it doubly interesting and 
important. 

In the booklet, Lima is described, 
photographed, and explained in regard 
to history, government, industry, people, 
and so on. 

In any study of South America gen- 
erally or Peru particularly the booklet 
should prove of value. It is available 
from the publishers at 5c per copy. 

+ 

It wasn’t until the war that one heard 
a great amount of talk about synthetic 
rubber, and even when one did hear it 
spoken of it was more or less as some- 
thing quite novel. But when war came, 
synthetic rubber suddenly became some- 
thing vital to American industry and 
to even the average car owner whose 
“spare” was wearing thin. 

Rubber From Oil is the story of the 
amazing accomplishments made almost 
overnight in the task of raising syn- 
thetic-rubber production from pounds 
to tons. A simple explanation of the 
chemistry and manufacturing and dif- 
ferent kinds of synthetic rubber are in- 
cluded in this publication which should 
be a valuable addition to science teach- 
ers’ libraries. 

Rubber From Oil is available without 
charge from: Educational Service De- 
partment, Standard Oil Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

& 

Photographic reproductions of the 
work of some of the foremost artists of 
Latin America are available through the 
Division of Intellectual Co-operation. 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Children In Latin American Art is the 
title of the collection, and each painting 
is accompanied by two texts—one which 
is intended for the children describes 
the pictures, and the second, which is for 
the teachers’ use, contains biographical 
notes about each artist. The photo- 
graphs are unbound so that they may 
be mounted or framed individually with 
their texts. This collection is only 25c 
and available from the publishers. 










CATALOG 
OF 
SUPPLIES 


SELECTING 
MATERIAL” 


“| USE IT AS 
A REFERENCE” 

















“IT’S A 
THOUGHT 
STARTER.” 





Are you searching for new craft projects? 
If so, send for this 80 page catalog 
of Materials and tocls for more than 
40 Crafts including Wood, Metal, 
Leather Block printing, etc. Send 25c 
for catalog. Refunded on first order. 


H-45 Se. Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J. 
915 Se. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 




















IS THIS YOUR PERSONAL 
COPY OF 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES? 


DO YOU WANT 


Your Personal Copy on Your 
Desk Each Month? 


It's so easy to assure receiving all the help 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES can give you. 

1. Write your name and address on a sheet 
of paper. State that you wish to receive 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 


2. Send it to us with your remittance. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU WILL RECEIVE— 

1. 10 (or 20) monthly copies of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES beginning with the cur- 
rent issue. 

2. A copy of the most helpful pamphlet, 
Adapting Junior Arts and Activities to Meet 
Your Needs, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

3. A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
Room Aids, if you so specify. 

4. Our special service whenever you want 
it: Send your questions and problems to us. 
Making use of our reference data, we shall 
answer them fully and, we hope, to your 
satisfaction. /llovry about one month for 
reply. ALL THIS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
REMEMBER— 

No matter when you subscribe for Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES you will receive your 
full subscription. You may subscribe at 
any time. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 
Only $3.00 per year (10 issues) 
$5.00 for 2 years (20 issues) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, If. 








When it's modeled 


PLASTIC We 


.  Pormaneri! 


HE OBJECTS SHOWN in the panel were modeled with 
PLASTIC WOOD by students in the 7th, 8th and oth grades 
in the Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


As the result of a search to discover a low-cost modeling medium 
PLASTIC WOOD was selected as ideal for the purpose. No prepara- 
tion between classes was necessary. The modeled articles had a 
permanent quality 

THE TEST COURSE was conducted over an 8-week period at the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, using simple items available in every 
home—such as flexible wire, paper clips, small boxes, coat hangers, 
beads, felt, colored cords and safety pins. 


@ Designs were just drawn on cardboard, either by tracing or free 

hand. PLASTIC WOOD was th: 1 added in thin layers as the 

modeling progressed. In fashioning the belt the following steps 

were taken. First, the design was drawn on a cardboard milk bottle 

top or a similar piece of cardboard; second, PLASTIC WOOD was wie 
applied in a thin layer to the underneath or backside of the disc; 
third, PLASTIC WOOD was modeled in a thin layer around the 
design; and fourth, the design itself was modeled in relief with 
PLASTIC WOOD. 


@ The holes through which the thin leather thongs are laced, to hold 
the discs together, were made with a pin or a piece of wire while the 
PLASTIC WOOD was still soft. When dry, each section was sand 
papered to a smooth finish, painted and decorated. Any type of 
paint, nail polish, aeroplane “dope” or varnish is practical for a 
bright, colorful finish. 


ent) 








Sold Everywhere 


FREE SAMPLEI If you would like to experiment with PLASTIC WOOD for class We TA. Reg. US. Pet. OF. 
room modeling, we will be glad to send you samples of PLASTIC WOOD and 

PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Direct your request on your school stationery to: 

BOYLE-MIDWAY Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Handles like putty ...Hardens into wood! 


PLASTIC 
woo 
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